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HE bathroom beauty that adds delight to 


life and value to houses does not necessarily 
mean large expenditure. In proof, this room 
for a remodeled dwelling . . . or a new one that 
seeks old-fashioned charm ... is offered. The 
hangings are inexpensive; the walls plaster; the 
floor oak. Not a square of costly tiling is used. 
Yet it would be hard to find a room more 


pleasant, with its Nile green Corwith lavatory, 
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dressing table, and bath. Or more truly econom- 
ical, when served by Crane valves and fittings, 
that reduce installation and upkeep costs. . . . 
Write for the book of twelve beautiful rooms, 
Bathrooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary Homes. And 
ask your architect and plumbing contractor. 
They will tell you of the saving from Crane 
plumbing for buildings, just as engineers tell of 


savings from Crane industrial piping materials. 


2500 
Pounds Pressure 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 


DOMESTIC AND 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York # Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 
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Quiet-ized pri- 
vate office of the 
Thos. A. Edison 
Industries at 


261 Fifth Ave., 


: 
N 


N 
. 
N 
: 
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ENIUS puts a heavy premium on 

Quiet. And rightly so, for only Quiet 

- can produce the things that genius 
gives the world. 


Similarly with you. You are a business execu- 
tive. You know what thinking you can do in per- 
fect Quiet. You have Quiet in your home. Why 
not in your office? 


You spend from six to eight hours in your office 
every day. You put forth there the best that’s in 
you. Yet in doing so you must contend with 
noises of a thousand kinds. 


© 1929 MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


Why continue this needless ‘battle’? Why not 
fight noise with Quiet on your floors? Carpet can 
help you do it. Executive offices with carpeted 
floors make concentration possible. The strain 
of minute-to-minute decisions needs this Quiet 


Mohawk has many suitable carpets for your 
office floors. You can choose from a range of 
21 Capital Broadloom fabrics—dignified and 
beautiful, long-wearing and economical, absolute- 
ly sound-absorbing. Or enjoy the luxury of deep- 
piled Chenille. There is endless Quiet in either. 


MOHAWK RUGS & CARPETS 
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for Economical Transportation 
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Chevrolet 14% _— Chassis with Cab 
equipped with Body. 


A Six-Cylinder Truck with 
the Economy of the four—to 
meet modern business needs 


Crowded traffic conditions today de- 
mand six-cylinder performance—with 
its greater flexibility, greater reserve 
power, higher speed and swifter ac- 
celeration. And now—for the first 
time in commercial car history—this 
desirablesix-cylinder performance has 
been madeavailable with the economy 
of the four. For the new six-cylinder 
Chevrolet trucks are not only offered 
in the price range of the four—but 
they are as economical to operate as 


their famous four-cylinder predeces- 

rs! Both the Light Delivery and the 
1% Ton Utility Chassis are available 
with an unusually wide selection of 
body types—and among them is one 
exactly suited to your requirements. 
See your nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
He will gladly arrange a trial load 
demonstration—load the truck as you 
would load it, and drive it over the 
roads your truck must travel in a 
regular day’s work. 


aS 5 S68". 400 am......: 9545 nea 5650 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR! 
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UNCOMMON DESIGN 


DRAWN FROM ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF STEARMAN ROYAL COACH IN FLIGHT 


STEARMAN 


Rapturous comments on the design of a Grecian urn seem 
idle and empty compared to the things that pilots and engi- 
neers are saying about the Stearman...Design in this ship is 
truly uncommon. And when you add brilliant engineering 


and a high power margin, well, you've got a Stearman. 


WEIGHT DATA 


Weight, light . . . . . . 2565 Ibs. 
Pay Load (with 100 Ibs. baggage) . . 780 Ibs. 
Fuel(110 gallons) . . . . . . 660 Ibs. 
Oil (10 Gallons) Qi aa 
GrossWeight . . . . . . 4270 Ibs. 





THE STEARMAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 





PERFORMANCE DATA 


Maximum speed 135 miles per hour 
115 miles per hour 
47 miles per hour 
Service ceiling . 


Rate of climb (sea level) . 900 feet per minute 
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ooking 
head 


With the 


Forbes Editors 


ONGRESS has adjourned for 
the Summer, but on its hands 
it has an incubus, a nightmare of its 
own creation. It is as strong an 
example as one could wish that an 
economic issue cannot be handled by 
politicians. 

Log-rolling was never more pro- 
ductive of concern than the manceuv- 
ring for high tariff and low tariff as 
witnessed in the closing weeks of the 
session. That Congress has a prob- 
lem that it cannot solve is slowly 
beginning to dawn upon our states- 
men. They are also seeking to find 
a way out, to shift the complicated 
issues to a group of specialists and 
perhaps they may be looking for an 
Owen D. Young to haul them out of 
the dilemma. 

Months will pass before the two 
houses will be again in_ session. 
Meanwhile, the tariff question will 
simmer on. Scarcely a good word 
was said of the tariff bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives. The 
President has let his dissatisfaction 
be known. Hearings have been re- 
opened before the finance committee 
of the Senate and still more appeals 
are being heard for protection. 

It is obvious that the tangle will 
not be solved by politicians. The 
impetus must come from business. 
Just what is the way out will be dis- 
cussed in future articles in ForBEs 
both in a general way and specifically 
for certain industries. 


E BEGIN in this issue a 

series of articles on the grow- 
ing problem of low cost medical aid 
for the workers and those of the 
middle class. It has been seriously 
discussed by medical men who are 
conscious of the unfairness of assess- 
ing the heavy cost of sickness on a 
family in which the average wage for 
the head of the house is $27 a week 
or less. It has been discussed by 
social workers, but the public so far 
has had little voice in these affairs, 
which concern it deeply as only the 
matter of life and death can. 

More and more funds are being 
made available in the form of philan- 
thropy for the safeguarding of 
health. The most recent is the plan 
of Murry Guggenhemm in New York 
City for free dental clinics for chil- 
dren. Ultimately this city-wide ser- 
vice will mean the expenditure of 





$30,000,000. 
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This 32-page booklet 
will give you a more 
intimate knowledge of 
the business and indus- 
trial advantages of San 
Francisco. May we send 
you a copy? 


ty 


| Manufacturers Choose 
SAS FRASCISCO_ 


Agee 





Cc 
ALIrFonNi 


JMIANUFACTURERS are estaolishing 
branch factories, Pacific Coast sales head- 
quarters, warehousing facilities and dis- 
tributing centers in San Francisco. They 
are serving the Pacific Coast markets and 
the entire Pacific area from the central city. 
Basic indicators prove these statements. 
During the last five-year period, 1924 to 
1928, San Francisco has shown large gains 
over its development during the preced- 
ing period of 1919 to 1923. Increases were 
greater in bank clearings by 32 %, in build- 
ing permits by 61%, in carload movements 
by 26%, in customs collections by 53%, 
in postal receipts by 42%, in real estate 
sales by 47%, and in new accounts for 
public utilities increases were greater, as 
follows, electricity 14%, gas 28%, tele- 
phone 21%, and water 46%. Population 
increase has been steady, at a rate of 4.8% 
per year, or from 488,723 at the beginning 
of 1919 to 756,188 at the end of 1928. 
Among the reasons for these gains, is 
the fact that 11,000,000 people west of the 
Rockies are served more cheaply and 
quickly from San Francisco than from any 
other city. Within an hour’s ride of the 





Ferry Building at the foot of Market Street 
are 1,600,000 consumers of higher than 
average per capita wealth. In lands bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean, with San Fran- 
cisco as the natural commercial gateway, 
live 900,000,000 additional consumers 
whose wants are growing with amazing 
rapidity. : 

Thus there are practical reasons why 
San Francisco and its Bay region lead any 
other Coast area annually in manufac- 
tures, why its port business is second in 
America in the value of water-borne ton- 
nage. 

Living conditions contribute to the 
happiness and productivity of labor. The 
mean average ‘temperature, summer and 
winter, varies but 6°. No intense heat to 
slow summer production. No snow loads. 
The worker’s dollar represents more here 
in commodity purchases than in any other 
large city. 

Additional facts, pertinent to the estab- 
lishment of Pacific Coast operations, have 
been published in a new book on markets 
and conditions. Send for a copy today. 
There is no charge to business executives. 


Men of vision see in 
San Francisco the 
natural advantages 
that make her one of 
the key cities of the 
world. Every sign of 
progressintheWest- 
ern United States, in 
South and Central 
America and in the 
Orient adds to San 
Francisco’s impor- 
tance and potentiali- 
ties asabusiness and 
industrial center. 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 907, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 


a You may send the free book 
Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 


Name 





Address 
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from five men to two thousand... 
from one floor to twenty-three acres 


When Mr. Sturtevant built his first blower there was 
little demand for his apparatus! 


But recognition of inventive genuis came surely and 
quickly. One of the earliest orders Mr. Sturtevant received 
was for a blower for the United States Capitol. That’s 
History! 

. Sturtevant has just delivered the most powerful in- 
duced draft fan ever built. That’s News! 

Sturtevant built the fans for the Holland Vehicular Tun- 
nel under the Hudson River. . . for the George A. Posey 
Tube, connecting Alameda and Oakland, California... 
for the new Detroit-Canada Tunnel... for the New 
York Life Building. 


And so it goes. History is the background. But today’s 
success depends on today’s ability to build appa- 

ratus that will win in the competitive markets 

of this very exacting age. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkley, Cal. » Camden,N. J. » Promingian. Mass. 
alt, Ontario » Hyde Park, Mass. » Sturtevant, Wis 


Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg Offices in Principal Cities 
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HEATING- VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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But the need that ForsBes draws 
attention to is that of providing a 
form of mass production of health 
service that will pay for itself. If 
hospitals were efficiently operated, if 
doctors’ time were conserved, if eco- 
nomical concentration of patients and 
laboratories were permitted, in other 
words, if health could be engineered 
to be within the purchasing range of 
the masses, doctors would be better 
paid and we would save billions in 
wasted life and suffering. 

Toward this end we are publishing 
a series of three articles by Samuel 
H. Moore, a layman, who discusses 
the problem from the point of view 
of one familiar with the crisis of the 
average industrial worker when sick- 
ness crosses his path. 


HERE has been hearty agree- 

ment with the series of articles 
published in Forses under the gen- 
eral title of “Miracle America.” 
Contemporaries agree with the 
authors, Javits and Wood, that gov- 
ernment operation of industries is 
impractical. The Journal, of Beacon, 
Ohio, points out that these articles 
have revealed that “modern business 
is not primarily a matter of rights. 
It is a matter of service.” The edi- 
tor also points out that “it is to be 
feared that many of the able business 
men who write persuasive pieces for 
the magazines protesting against 
government in business have been 
log-rolling to the limit to have the 
government pervert its tariff laws for 
the special benefit of their particular 
industry.” 

The unique argument against gov- 
ernment in business on a psychologi- 
cal rather than a legal or constitu- 
tional basis of these articles wins the 
comment of the Statesman, of Boise, 
Idaho. The editor agrees that “just 
as morals cannot be legislated into a 
people, so the life blood of industry 
cannot be pumped through an im- 
personal mechanism.” 

The articles have been discussed in 
radio addresses, pulpits and in edi- 
torials as well. 


C. FORBES, in a recent inter- 
e view with james D. Mooney, 
president of General Motors Export 
Company, related the international 
approach to phenomenal business suc- 
cess that has been the experience of 
this corporation. There are now one 
hundred nations that are associated 
with America’s most successful busi- 
ness enterprise. 

In a monumental building on 
Broadway on a huge series of charts 
are displayed the world-wide activi- 
ties of this organization. The 
organization itself is a marvel of 
flexibility. It is practically free from 
association with national prejudice. 
Its companies abroad are conducted 
by nationals of the particular nation 
rather than by Americans. It is one 
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When a dozen competitors are 
offering practically the same prod- 
uct at the same price, how can 
you give yourself a sales advan- 
tage? This page tells. 


Harder 





to make sales this year? 


be: QUESTION answers itself. It 
is harder, in almost every business, 
to make sales this year. It will be still 
harder to make sales next year. 

Quantity production has tended to 
urase differences between competing 
articles. Quality and price have tended 
to become standardized. When a dozen 
competitors are offering practically the 
same product at the same price, the win- 
ner is going to be the one who has just 
a little edge in the matter of sales. 

How can you give yourself a sales ad- 
vantage? 

The question is pertinent whether you 
are in the sales, or production, or the 
engineering department of your business. 
How can you contribute something to 
sales effectiveness that will give you an 
advantage—no matter how slight—over 











Announcing Three New 
Management Courses 


The rapid developments in modern business have 
brought increasing demand for an extension of 
Institute service to executives. 

To meet this demand the Institute now offers 
three new Management Courses in addition to its 
regular Modern Business Course and Service. 
These are a Course and Service in: 


1—Marketing Management 

2— Production Management 

3—Finance Management 
These new courses are of particular interest to 
younger executives who want definite training in 
the management of the particular department of 
business in which they are now engaged. 

The details of this interesting development in 

business training are included in the booklet 
which the coupon will bring you. Send for it. 











your competitors both inside and outside 
the organization? 

By having a definite, organized knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods of 
modern business. By profiting from the 
knowledge and experience of leading edu- 
cators and business executives who have 
prepared the Modern Business Course 
and Service. By having the personal guid- 
ance of a staff of over fifty specially 
trained men in every phase of business. 


A Gold Mine of Ideas 

In other words, you can get the sales 
advantage you want by enlisting the 
cooperation and help of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute—an institution that 
is international in scope—that brings to 
your office or home the principles and 
methods that have been found success- 
ful in business of all kinds. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
not a cure-all. It claims no miracles. It 
makes no fancy promises. In the simplest, 
most straightforward possible language 
it claims simply this—that its Modern 
Business Course and Service is a gold 
mine of methods and suggestions; that 
its lectures are written by business lead- 
ers whom any wise man would gladly 
travel a hundred mffes to meet; and that 
its personal service has solved thousands 
of problems and helped to close thou- 
sands of sales. 





If, with all this equipment, you can be 
even 1% more effective than your com- 
petitor, you will be making a worth- 
while investment. 

If, by glancing through the Course, 
you can gather one new idea a month, 
you will vastly widen the scope of your 
influence. 

If you know something about the 
business problems of every other line of 
business, you must inevitably increase 
sales in your own business. 

These are very conservative state- 
ments. We should like to follow them up 
by sending you a little book called 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” And we 
invite confidential inquiries from any 
man who is interested in putting himself 
ahead, not ten years from now, but 
today and tomorrow, and next week. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 853 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” together with full information 
about the new Management Courses. 


Wseee TON & ... . 5 ne oe os oe 60 Se ws’ 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 
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the Strategic location 
Center of 
America’s most 
Favorable Region 
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VIATION, as an industry, will naturally 
develop along lines similar to other mod- 
ern industries. Through the experimental and 
the spectacular, it has already reached the man- 
ufacturing stage. A new giant industry is in 
sight. Soon will come standardized, mass pro 
duction. And then will appear the old, familiar 
problems of economical manufacturing and 
efficient distribution. 


To such problems the master key is 
Location. Geographical Location 
can actively work for or against, a 
business. Since the Industry of Avia- 
tionisso new, it starts without hand- 
icaps. It is: easy for a manufacturer 

_ in this line —today—to entrench 
himself behind the solid advantage 
of strategic location. It is better soto 
establish oneself now, with an eye 
toward the future, than to wait until 
business roots have sunk deeply into 
an unfavorable location. 


Where Aviation Advan- 
tages are Concentrated 


Strategic Industrial Location so places a factory 
that natural conditions, raw materials, power, 
labor, transportation, markets and other cost- 
affecting factors combine to serve it most effi- 
ciently. Obviously, if your businessis concerned 
with Aviation, it ought to be located where the 
most Aviation is. Examination of the facts 
points to the Central States as the natural head- 
quarters of American Aviation, because this 
section best meets its requirements. Here, for 
this reason, practically half of this country’s Avi- 
ation activities of every kind are concentrated. 


St. Louis is the central manufacturing city of 
all this alertly air-minded region. Within a 500- 
mile sweep—five hours by air—is a 50,000,000 
population. In this comparatively level country, 
free from mountain ranges or large bodies of 
water, are nearly half the present airplane 
manufacturers, licensed pilots, registered me- 
chanics, and existing planes in all the United 
States. Here the business of Aviation, because 
of the advantages present, is developing most 
rapidly and most successfully. 


As the focal business center of this 
territory, St. Louis offers opportunity. 
The detailed facts are worth knowing 
and considering. A Special Aviation 
Survey, clearly and accurately assem- 
bled, will be furnished at the request 
of manufacturers, bankers, or busi- 
ness men. 

Write Dept. A-7 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB of ST. LOUIS 

511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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of the most remarkable examples of 
internationalism in business to be 
found. And this has been accom- 
plished since the World War. 

Mr. Mooney in this issue con- 
tributes an article on his own par 
ticular theme, the social advantage 
that the motor car has brought to 
aborigines and to civilized people. He 
depicts the progress made against an 
incident of the French Revolution, 
when the world was much smaller 
because communication was less 
swift. 

The article typifies the viewpoint 
of a man who is in tune with the 
modern tempo. It shows the relation 
‘of business to social advance. By 
doing their work so well our automo- 
bile manufacturers made good roads 
necessary. The world grew better as 
aresult. Similarly, manufacturers of 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines 
and other labor-saving devices created 
leisure by ending harsh toil and gave 
women an opportunity to enjoy the 
motor car. Radio, aviation, television, 
are coming as swiftly as did the 
leader of this age—the automobile 
industry. Business men will make 
money out of it because they supply 
new wants. In this age of communi- 
cation a Jean Lenoir would not miss 
anything if he lived in a jungle. He 
could bear the back-fire. 


66 HY do so many educated 
WU men fail?” Could Pro- 


fessor Robert E. Rogers, of. the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology have been right when he 
advised the seniors recently to bluff 
their way through? Forses_ has 
printed many articles about many 
who did not “put up a front.” Ac- 
cording to Professor Rogers, this is 
all that is necessary for college men: 

“Bea snob. You will find it is just 
as easy to marry the boss’s daughter 
as the stenographer. Dress, speak 
and act like a gentleman and you will 
be surprised at the amount of murder 
you can get away with. Shave your- 
self and never wear the same collar 
at night which you wore all day.” 

Apparently what Mr. Rogers fears 
is that there are too many college men 
being turned out and that there are 
not enough bosses’ daughters to go 
around. 

In marked contrast to this view- 
point in how to get ahead will be an 
article in a succeeding issue about an 
immigrant boy who had no education 
whatever and he had no_ boss’s 
daughter to marry. He speedily 
became his own boss. He tells what 
he did and what he expects even 
college men to do if they would get 
ahead in his very successful business 
enterprise. 


UR quarterly tabulation show- 
ing the stocks that the leaders 
of business are buying will appear in 
a succeeding issue. It is obtained at 
first hand by Forses. 
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THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
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Florida’s new “sugar bow]”’ is the 
result of an amazing transformation. 

Three years ago it was an abso- 
lutely wild, desolate tract of swampy 
ground, covered with sawgrass. 

What a different scene today! On 
thousands of acres of this same 
ground, sugar cane is growing—cane 
of a size and vigor seldom if ever seen 
in the world before. The stalks are 
14 to 18 feet tall and two to three in- 
ches in diameter. The above sketch, 
made last winter, shows men cutting 
the cane, a fleet of tractor-trains into 
which the cane is being loaded, and in 
the distance the grinding mill or 
“central” where it will be converted 
by the most modern processes, into 
raw sugar. 

For untold centuries the land has 
been in preparation by nature. Inthe 
limestone bow] that forms the bottom 
of the Everglades the soil has been 
building up, year by year, with the 


overflow of nearby lakes and swamps. 


Plant growths have come up each 
year and added their crop of rotting 
vegetation to the silt, making this 
region one of the most fertile onearth. 
The soil isa rich, black muck of great 
depth, in almost perfect condition 
for sugar culture. Specialists years 
ago pronounced both land and cli- 
mate remarkably well suited to this 
purpose. 

Results are bearing out their opin- 
ions and fully justifying the faith of 
B. G. Dahlberg and his associates 
who are creating this new industrial 
development. Millions in capital and 
the energies of a thoroughly compe- 
tent management are engaged in put- 
ting to practical use the fabulously 
rich soil and year-round sunshine of 
the Everglades in the production of 
more American cane sugar. 

The interesting story of the Dahl- 
berg companiesis told in an illustrated 
booklet which will be sent upon 
request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 





STROWGER 


P7VX 


RENDERS INS RAXOANEOUS 
CONNECBREONS 


In the efficient conduct of business, in- 
stantaneous telephone connections have be- 
come imperative — as much so for interior 
calls as for outside calls. In the use of 
Strowger P-A-X, the connection is established 
and the telephone rings the instant the num- 
ber has been dialed. 


To those executives and department 
heads who through long experience have 
recognized the value of saving minutes and 
seconds in interior communication, Strowger 


P-A-X offers an indispensable service. 


The makers of Strowger P-A-X are the 
originators and foremost manufacturers of 
automatic telephone systems for both public 
and private service. Strowger engineers will 
be glad to make a survey of the needs of any 
business or industrial institution, and submit 


estimates entirely without cost or obligation. 


WGER DIAL SYSTF 
ee tt 
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Does Your Present Telepione 
System Provide 


Absolute Privacy? 
Special Services 
24-Hour Service? 


Unfailing Accuracy? : a 
Instantaneous Connections? 
Low Cost of Operation? 


If it lacks any one of these 
eatures, it falls short of being 
the perfect interior telephone 
system. 


STROWGER DIAL SYSTEMS INCLUDE: 
Public A ic Teleph Systems 
Private A ic Teleph Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems Watch man Supervisory Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for theatres) Industrial Fire Alarm Systems 
Railway Signalling and Communication Equipment. 








Engineered, Designed, and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 
Los Angeles Cleveland New York Dallas 


St. Louis 
Boston St. Paul Atlanta Detroit 


Philadelphia 


Export Distributors: 
For Australasia—Aut tic Teleph . Ltd.; Sydney. 
For Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Tea.; Vancouver. 


Elsewhere—The Automatic Electric Company, Lid.; Chicago. 
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OTH business and securities 
B have ended the half-year 
satisfactorily. 

Alarm in high places lest the stock 
market would break so severely as 
to disturb the whole country has 
abated. 

So have apprehensions that the 
business pace was bound to slacken 
severely with the arrival of Summer. 

Several developments have modi- 
fied the attitude in financial circles 
towards the stock market. First, 
many over-boomed stocks sustained 
very sharp _ recessions—declines 
reached thirty to fifty per cent. That 
had a very chilling effect upon specu- 
lative enthusiasm; both professional 
operators and the outside public had 
their fingers burned rather severely 
and have since operated much more 
cautiously. Six-million and _five- 
million-share days on the New York 
Stock Exchange ceased. The alarm- 
ing expansion in brokers’ loans was 
arrested by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s repeated warnings, and by 
banking fears that sensational de- 
velopments might occur at any mo- 


ment in the Wall Street money 
market. 


Money rates were distinctly easier 


than anticipated at the 
end of the half-year. (~~ 


Prctures 
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Entering 


New Half Year 


under 


Encouraging 


Auspices. 


Gambling Subsides 


rangements to avert anything like 
panicky conditions. Gold imports, 
reaching $35,000,000 last month, 
set in. 

Meanwhile, speculation had _be- 
come quite “selective.” Gigantic 
mergers sent numbers of utility is- 
sues soaring. Several industrial 
mergers also had a bullish effect upon 
the stocks involved. Moreover, con- 
fidence in the railway outlook in- 
creased, based on improved net 
profits and on rising hopes that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
would sanction contemplated con- 
solidations of magnitude. 


C; HEERFULNESS was greatly 
A stimulated by reports from 
many industries. Motor manufactur- 
ers were able to report brilliant re- 
sults for the six months. Phenomenal 
activity in the steel industry had an 
influence both on business and on 
steel shares. Building statistics did 
not fulfil the more pessimistic pre- 
dictions. Railway car loadings have 
continued to smash records. Warm 
weather helped retail trade in many 


‘lines and in many sections. Employ- 


ment -was and is remarkably well 
maintained. 


Our main agricultural products, 
after declining severely, have en- 
joyed more or less recovery. Whether 
the new Federal Farm Board, with 
abundant government funds at its 
command, will be able to fulfil ex- 
pectations, remains to be seen. The 
outcome of tariff changes likewise 
is in doubt. 

On the whole, the United States 
rarely has entered the second half 
of amy year better circumstanced. 
Prosperity in the great majority of 
lines has eclipsed anything ever be- 
fore enjoyed. Almost without ex- 
ception, our chief industries are oper- 
ating well above normal. Net profits 
for the six months have reached a 
new peak. Inventories are light 
rather than heavy. Corporations, as 
a rule, are far better supplied with 
capital to-day than ever before and 
their credit is correspondingly high. 
Dear money in Wall Street has not 
stopped a normal volume of new 
security offerings and if, as generally 
expected, rates move lower after this 
month, the resumption of foreign 
borrowing on a heavy scale is looked 
for, especially from European coun- 
tries, now that the German repara- 
tion problem is out of the way. 
Under all these cir- 
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BOND PRICES REACH NEW LOW LEVELS __i} 


cumstances, it is now 
permissible to view 
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time funds. Whereas 
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HE far western states have been “Chrysler states” ever 
since the first car bearing Walter P. Chrysler’s name was 
built, for the youthful, zestful spirit of the west has always 
found in Chrysler something kindred. 
With the creation of Chrysler Motors and the addition of 
other cars to the original Chrysler family—which now in- 
cludes Chrysler “65”’,“‘75” and Imperial, Dodge Brothers pas- 
senger cars, trucks and busses, De Soto, Plymouth and Fargo 
e vast western markets have become more and more im- 
portant in the Chrysler Motors development. 
And beyond our own West, there is the great and rapidly- 
rowing Chrysler Motors export business with all countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 
In view of these flourishing conditions, it was inevitable that 
Chrysler should decide to build an assembly plant on the 
Pacific Coast. 
Chrysler Motors has bought a 51-acre tract in Oakland for a 
western plant which is soon to rise among the other great in- 
dustrial establishments in Oakland’s manufacturing district. 
Oakland offers equable all-year climate; freedom from in- 
dustrial strife; extensive rail and water outlets; pleasant living 
conditions for workers; splendid educational and recreation- 
* al facilities. 


Any industry contemplating a Pacific Coast plant will be interested in 
reading the booklet “WeSelectedOakland.” 
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“DETROIT of theWEST F 


Automotive Manufacturers 
who have 


selected Oakland 


Chrysler Motors is an important addition 
to the list of automobile manufacturers 
who are justifying Oakland’s claim to the 
title, “The DETROIT of the WEST.” 


Among automotive industries now here 
are the home plants of Caterpillar tractors 
and Fageol busses and trucks, Hall-Scott 
motors; branch plants of the Chevrolet 
Motor Company, Oakland Motor Com- 
pany, Durant Motor Company, United 
Motor Service, Inc.,and Fisher Body units 
of General Motors. Asite has been pur- 
chased by the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany, tire manufacturers. Also, the Ford 
Motor Company will soon start construc- 
tion of a big unit on a site near Oakland, 


It is yours forthe asking. If more detailed 
information is desired, we will make a 
special survey for your business without 
obligation. 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce C A L I K O R N df A 
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Hugh 


Baker 


Distributed 
50 Billions in Bonds 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


UGH B. BAKER, new presi- 
H dent of the National City 
Company, is a star bond sales- 
man multiplied to the nth degree. 
When Frank A. Vanderlip, then 
head of the National City Bank, de- 
cided about thirteen years ago that 
the bond department of the bank 
could function more efficiently as a 
separate company operating under its 
own charter, he selected Charles E. 
Mitchell to organize the new sub- 
sidiary. At the outset, Mr. Mitchell 
selected Mr. Baker as one of his 
chief aids, and recently when Mr. 
Mitchell, head of all the National 
City interests, relinquished the presi- 
dency of the bank and the security 
company, to become chairman of 
those institutions, as well as of the 
newly acquired Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company, he nominated Mr. 
Baker, his chief lieutenant, to suc- 
ceed him in the National City Com- 
pany. 
Mr. Mitchell was a pathfinder in 
Wall Street, believing that what had 


. never before been accomplished 


could well be done. Mr. Baker was 
the field man who set up the machin- 
ery and infused the organization with 
enthusiasm for distributing bonds to 
the public on an _ unprecedented 
scale. Mr. Baker for twelve years 
was vice-president in charge of sales 
and distribution, and during this per- 
iod, the buying department always 
relied on his judgment as to the sala- 
bility of new issues. When a deal 
was on the fire, Mr. Baker was 
always asked whether he could sell 
the proposed security at a profit. If 
his decision was adverse, there was 
no appeal. 

It is the tradition of the National 
City Company that Mr. Baker’s 
judgment as to the salability of a 


fai 


new stock or bond is- f 
sue is always accurate. 
He not only knows 
how the country as a 
whole will respond, 
but usually is able to 
size up with uncanny 
accuracy how many 
securities can be sold 
on the Pacific Coast, 
in the South, and in 
the Middle West. He 
is usually able to fore- 
cast accurately the ab- 
sorptive power of each State. 

One of his closest associates, on 
the day of Mr. Baker’s selection as 
president, told a financial writer : “His 
tollowing among big bankers through- 
out the country is tremendous and 
because of his frequent trips to the 
the principal investment centers of 
the country, he also has a very wide 
personal acquaintanceship among 
commercial and investment bankers. 

“These men, whether close by or 
at most distant points, accept 
Baker’s judgment as to the future 
trends of the investment market 
without question.” 

Mr. Baker's associates regard him 
as more than a sales genius. He is 
always concerned primarily with the 
intrinsic soundness of an issue as 
an investment, not merely with its 
ready salability. He never shirked 
responsibility as some sales man- 
agers do, when chickens come home 
to roost by saying that it was only 
his job to sell what the buying de- 
partment had created. 

Banks and other financial institu- 
tions have sensed Baker’s integrity, 
and now frequently follow the naive 
investment program of buying what- 
ever Baker recommends. 

Hugh B. Baker, president of the 
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HUGH B. BAKER 


President of the 
National City Company 


The New President of the Na- 
tional City Company Is a Master 


Salesman—How He Develops 
His Men and His Market 


National City Company, at 46, pos- 
sesses genuine modesty. He likes 
to talk about his organization, but 
hates to discuss himself. He enjoined 
me not to write a glorification of his 
life. He shuns bunk and cant, and 
asked not to be described as an 
apostle of the doctrine that. any one 
can rise to the top if he works hard 
enough. Mr. Baker himself is an 
incessant worker, but he loves to 
play, too. Golf, horseback riding, 
fishing—all outdoor sports—stir his 
imagination, and bring him respite 
and relaxation after the grind of 
administrative duties. 

Mr. Baker, like other executives 
of the National City, cannot travel 
anywhere in the world, except to the 
woods, without running into a 
branch office. In faraway Ameri- 
can cities and in alien lands, branch 
officers meet him at the train or 
steamer, and insist on talking shop. 
The National City organization is 
more far-flung than the British Em- 
pire—a veritable brotherhood of 
banks, on whose domain the sun 
never sets. 

Mr. Baker holds several distin- 
guished records. As a bond man, he 
has supervised the distribution 
throughout the world of fifty billion 
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dollars in new securities. From his 
conning tower on the seventh floor of 
the National City Bank building at 
55 Wall Street, Mr. Baker keeps 
uninterruptedly in touch with every 
section of the United States through 
a system of 11,000 miles of private 
telegraph wires, and cables connect 
the home office with branches in the 
principal foreign cities. In the 
Spring of 1928, when investors began 
to show resistance in absorbing new 
bond issues, Mr. Baker wanted to 
know how large were the aggregate 
holdings of bonds on _ dealers’ 
shelves. Accordingly, he wired his 
branch managers for the information. 
Next day he had comprehensive data 
on this subject from all parts 
of the United States. With this 
great laboratory to work in, 
Mr. Baker proceeds like a sci- 
entist. He is unconcerned with 
rumor, gossip and hearsay. He 
has uniquely complete facili- 
ties to get the facts, and he 
has the capacity’ to analyze 
them, and to act on the solid 
foundation of known data. 
Mr. Baker is an alumnus 


E! 


graduated from college. He worked 
with an old line bond house, and 
then for a short time set up in busi- 
ness for himself in Philadelphia with 
marked success. After a tour of 
Europe in 1913 and 1914 for the 
study of financial methods, Mr. Baker 
joined the bond department of. the 
National City Bank in 1914 as its 
representative in Philadelphia. Two 
years later when the National City 
Company was organized by Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Baker became a key 
executive in the new business adven- 
ture. At the outset, he became assis- 
tant general sales manager. In 1917 
he was elected vice-president in 
charge of sales and distribution when 


GHT major bank mergers have 
taken place so far this year but 
the largest banks in the world are still 
outside of the United States. American 
banks by these frequent consolidations 
are preparing for worldwide responsi- 
bilities. The largest banks are: 
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individuals who are dependent for 
their livelihood on their income from 
investments. Also institutions, whosc 
obligations are in dollars, need bonds 
in their investment portfolios. But 
we have come to recognize that there 
are different kinds of investors. Men 
in their productive years, who have 
not yet reached their peak—like you 
and I—who are not dependent on the 
income from investments, but who 
have an investable surplus each year, 
should have some bonds, but they are 
also in position to buy stocks to par- 
ticipate in the almost certain future 
growth of the country.” 

Mr. Baker believes that for the 
last year and a quarter the bond mar- 
ket has been abnormally de- 
pressed by excessive public 
interest in the stock market. 
He told me, however, that he 
has seen evidence in recent 
weeks of a comeback in the 
bond market. 

A year and a quarter ago, 
just before the break in the 
bond market, Mr. Baker dis- 
covered in the reports of 
branch offices some investor 


without a college. He holds 
an orphan diploma. The presi- 
dent of the National City 
Company took the bachelor of 
arts degree from Austin Col- 
lege in Illinois. The little 
college, attuned to an earlier 
period of leisure and languor, 
failed to keep up with the 


Head Deposits 
Bank Office in Dollars 
Midland Bank, Ltd. London......... 1,920,278,206 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. London......... 1,713,725,419 
Barclay’s, Ltd. iv eee 1,630,672,766 
*Natl. City Bank New York...... 1,519,400,000 
Natl. Provincial a ee 1,412,794,846 
*Chase-Natl. Park New York...... 1,200,000,000 
*Guaranty Trust New York...... 1,200,000,000 


*Subject to revision on completion of mergers. 


The English “big five” control money 


resistance to new issues. Deal- 
ers, however, believing that 
the decline in demand was 
temporary, continued to par- 
ticipate in new security offer- 
ings, and accordingly piled up 
their shelves with unsold 
bonds, on which they made 
bank loans. The decline in 





quickened pace of this indus- 
trial age. It lost out in compe- 
tition with the great universi- 
ties—the modern educational 
factories—and for years its 
annual financial statement was 
written in red figures. Finally it 
sold its equipment, and closed its 
doors. 

Creator with Mr. Mitchell of the 
first national chain system for the 
retail distribution of bonds, Mr. 
Baker used to travel at least six 
months a year. Accordingly, he 
knows more bond distributors and 
bond buyers outside of New York 
than perhaps any other single indi- 
vidual. He has a vast acquaintance 
with business men and bankers all 
over the country. Frequent trips 
abroad also keep his finger on the 
pulse of foreign markets. I recently 
called at his office on the day he was 
scheduled to sail for Europe. He 
was as unflurried by the impending 
voyage as if he were scheduled to 
take the ferry to Staten Island. 

Mr. Baker’s great hold in the 
esteem of bankers is based not only 
on his record, but on their personal 
contact with his engaging personality. 
Being frequently out in the field, 
customers know him as a friendly 
individual, not merely as a name in 
the roster of an austere financial 
institution. 

Born on a farm in Illinois, Mr. 
Baker came to New York after being 





matters in Great Britain. 
ment is definitely on its way in this 
country for giant banking institutions. 


he was only thirty-five years old. 

Still under fifty, Mr. Baker, a tall, 
gaunt figure, possesses great physical 
vigor, and the appearance and man- 
ner of youth. He has piercing brown 
eyes, which reflect an admixture of 
force and friendliness. He has an 
aquiline nose, and his eyes and hair 
are dark brown. Progressive bald- 
ness has extended a naturally high 
forehead. 

Frequent travel has given Mr. 
Baker opportunity to read extensive- 
ly. He is an omnivorous reader, 
with universal tastes. His preference, 
however, like that of numerous other 
staff officers of finance and trade, is 
for biography. 

More than two years ago, the Na- 
tional City Company, sensing a pro- 
found change in public fashions in 
investment, added investment stocks 
to its portfolio of bonds. I asked Mr. 
Baker whether he thought the present 
tendency to purchase shares for long 
term investment was more than a 
transient phenomenon incidental to 
bull markets. Mr. Baker thought 
that the purchase of stocks for invest- 
ment was more than a passing fad. 

“There are some people,” Mr. 
Baker said, “who need bonds only— 


The move- 


bond prices represented an 
effort to move the inventory 
on the shelves of dealers. In 
a few months, bonds held by 
dealers were substantially re- 
duced, but then interest rates 
rose sharply as a result of the abnor- 
mal demand for credit for speculative 
purposes, coupled with Federal Re- 
serve policy. 

Mr. Baker pointed out to me that 
in recent months the creation of old- 
fashioned bonds, resting merely on 
the credit of the borrower, has been 
very small. Most corporations have 
financed themselves through ‘stock 
issues, and even those who sold bonds 
put out obligations with special frills 
attached, such as conversion features 
and stock purchase warrants. As a 
result of the gradual absorption of 
the floating supply of old line bonds, 
Mr. Baker believes that there is now 
a thin supply of such issues, and that 
any large buying orders increase the 
nominal quoted price. He interprets 
that technical state of the bond mar- 
ket as evidence of a revival. 

When the National City Company 
was established, old-fashioned invest- 
ment bankers shook their heads pessi- 
mistically, and said that the high 
overhead would defeat the purposes 
of the organizers. “What will they 


do in dull periods?” the skeptics 

asked. The answer of the National 

City crowd was to avoid very- dull 
(Continued on page 38) 
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J. KULAS, president of the 
e Otis Steel Company and the 
Midland Steel Products Company, 
believes that keeping promises to as- 
sociates and em- 
ployees is becom- 
ing a more vital 
factor every year 
in executive suc- 
cess. 

Both of the cor- 
porations named 
were on the verge 
of bankruptcy, 
when Mr. Kulas took charge of them. 
The Midland Steel Products Com- 
pany was his first job. After it had 
been rehabilitated under his direc- 
tion he was asked to take over the 
Otis Company. 

On his first day at the Otis plant 
Mr. Kulas was presented with a 
handsomely bound pamphlet con- 
taining a message from Midland 
workers to the employees of Otis, 
describing in detail the promises 
made by Mr. Kulas and the way they 
had been kept. That made his task 
at the Otis plant relatively simple. 

“Management has become so near- 
ly an exact science,” says Mr. Kulas, 
“that policies and methods for the 
operation of almost any business are 
self-evident. The difference between 
success and failure depends in most 
instances on the degree of co-opera- 
tion obtainable from the whole or- 
ganization, and the basis of this co- 
operation is mutual confidence.” 


HE greatest hobby of Frank 
r M. Archer, head of the Moxie 
Company of Massachusetts, and who 
recently organized and is president 
of the Moxie 
Company of Am- 
erica, is cultivat- 
ing the friendship 
of children. 

This hobby has 
paid his compan- 
ies and himself 
huge dividends, 

, as well as bring- 
ing joy to the little ones. 

When he read in a Boston daily 
that a marble tournament was being 
introduced for the boys of metro- 
politan Boston, under the auspices of 
the newspaper, Archer telephoned the 
director of the tourney. 

“Say!” came the voice into the 
tournament chief’s ear, “when I was 
a kid I had a blood agate that I 
wouldn’t have given up for $100,- 
000. When I read about your tour- 
nament, I was instantly reminded of 
this, so I’ve ordered 100,000 marbles 
for you. What do you say? Do 
you think you'll need them?” 

The director had been wondering 
where he was to obtain all the mar- 
bles that would be necessary for the 
unexpectedly large entry list that 
greeted the announcement of the 
tournament. He eagerly accepted the 
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gift. The following day, the 100,- 
000 marbles were delivered at the 
scene of the championship play. It 
was characteristic of Archer to order 
the marbles and then inquire as to 
whether they were needed. 

Not only did he send the large 
quantity of marbles. He went to see 
the play, and distributed candy and 
toys among the thousands of players 
and spectators, each boy and girl be- 
ing the recipient of at least one toy 
and one piece of candy. 


T. TRIPPE is one of the young 
, i men of the hour, relatively un- 
known as yet, for whom the future 
may hold much. 

Friends declare 
that Trippe, who 
is twenty-nine, al- 
ready has won 
distinction on 
three counts, of 
which the last is 
the most amaz- 
ing. 

As managing 
director of Colonial Airways he ob- 
tained the first air-mail contract 
from Uncle Sam, for the New York- 
Boston route. 

As president of Pan American 
Airways he has been hammering into 
being a 13,000 mile passenger-mail 
system, linking the Americas to- 
gether. 

And, third, he recently made 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh wait 
two hours for a dinner engagement! 

The Colonel was to leave a few 
days later to pilot the first Pan- 
American mail ship from Miami to 
Panama; but Trippe was busy, and 
the young man sometimes called “the 
American Prince of Wales” would 
have to wait. Trippe is always 
busy: the Colonel waited. 


RTHUR J. MORRIS gradu- 
ated from college and law 
school when a little past twenty, and 
had to wait nearly a year before he 
was old enough to be admitted to the 
bar in Norfolk, Virginia. 
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There are “Morris Plan Banks” in 
149 cities to-day largely because the 
first clients of this struggling young 
lawyer were banks. Many small de- 
positors poured into his ears woeful 
tales of the mere wage earner’s zero 
standing at the loan window. 

Morris started a “poor man’s ' 
bank” with ten thousand dollars, a 
part his own and the rest borrowed, 
the loaners being guaranteed against 
loss. Morris is head of several great 
finance corporations to-day. 

“Men do not obtain great wealth 
by trying to make money,” he con- 
tends. “That defeats itself. You 
can make money through thinking 
only of money-making, of course; 
but the big fortunes are not made 
that way. 

“The big fortunes are made by the 
men who are not thinking in terms 
of money at all, but of service. Serv- 
ice rendered to the people generally 
—that is what the world pays for.” 


HEN john McArdle, now 

ring-master and general 
manager of the big top for the Jor- 
dan Motor Car Company, was the 
tallest young Man gape 
in the Y.M.C.A. 
down in Quincy, 
Massachusetts, he 
could run a little 
faster, jump a lit- 
tle higher, put the 
shot a little far- 
ther and _ beat 
everybody else in 
the running broad jump. 

When he was in the shipbuilding 
business he could use a slide rule 
a little faster than the next man, and 
later while with Bethlehem Steel, 
Chrysler and the Murray Body Cor- 
poration he was always being as- 
signed to the job no one else wanted 
to do. His task was always to go in 
and find out what’s wrong with a 
business and fix it. 

McArdle, who is now vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Jordan Motor Car Company, has a 
nose for profit leaks, a great affec- 
tion for budgets and likes to build 
automobiles which are dressed as he 
dresses—and that’s well. 

McArdle went with the Jordan 

Motor Car Company just about the 
time that Jordan’s daughter asked 
him. whether she could have a new 
horse. Jordan told her that the Jor- 
dan Motor Car Company needed a 
horse worse than she did. 
_ McArdle has been that horse, and 
in one year’s time, under his minis- 
trations, the company has buried in 
the files an old balance sheet which 
showed diminishing profits and is 
now exhibiting a balance sheet show- 
ing a ratio of assets to liabilities of 
eight to one. 

McArdle is still able to do a pretty 
fair broad jump, and the slide rule 
is always handy. 

















T HE author of this series of 
articles has the records of what 
doctors and hospitals charge. 
He has been the “worry doc- 
tor” for thousands of employ- 
ees who have been afflicted. 
As confidential secretary to the 
heads of one of our largest 
public utilities be learned 
what is troubling the man in 
the ranks. 


employer - employee 


His experience in 
relations 
qualifies him to state what 
industry needs to insure work- 
ers against the shocks of ill- 


ness and the unexpected. 











HE High Cost of Being Sick 

—the hospital and doctor’s bill 

—has :always been a barrier 
in the life of the so-called working 
class. 

At the present writing, consider- 
ing all of life’s irritating problems, 
few are more menacing to the gen- 
eral public. 

During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, Industrial Medicine—or care 
of the injured, due to occupational 
accidents, attention to health condi- 
tions of employees, etc.—has been de- 
veloped and carried on through the 





By Samuel H. Moore 


initiative of the leaders in big busi- 
ness. 

Through individual medical bu- 
reaus, industry has contributed much 
to the well-being of its employees, 
so much so that Industrial Medicine 
is now an established fact, and rec- 
ognized as such by the progressive 
men of the medical profession. 

The crying need, however, comes 
from the families of the workers, 
for it is only in remote spots that 
industry extends the benefits of this 
helpful advice and service into the 
homes and family life of its workers. 

During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, the specialist has been replac- 
ing the family doctor, until now 
there is very little opportunity for 
the intimate “lay contact” with the 
hospital and the doctor, who for- 
merly was the confidant in the home. 

The coming of the specialist has 
raised standards of medical science, 
but it has also enlarged the barrier 
between the working or middle class 
and the high cost of being sick. 

The same quarter of a century has 
developed a greater degree of un- 
bridled selfishness in many people, 
and now we find a large majority 
who disregard the rights of others 
in their mad rush for supremacy and 
money. 


Industrial 
Workers 


Gouged 
by Doctors 


Hospital Cost Far Too 
High for Patients of 
Moderate Means— 
The Need for Business 
Leaders to Step In 


Unfortunately, many hospitals and 
doctors are no exception to this rule. 
We do not intend to convey the idea 
that all on the professional side are 
“money mad,” but we are in posses- 
sion of sufficient evidence, recurrent 
in the day’s work, to make us pause 
and wonder when, if ever, the satur- 
ation point will be reached. 

We believe the whole difficulty is 
the result of the failure of the pro- 
fession to come over on the “‘lay side 
of the fence” long enough to learn 
something of the layman’s problem, 
appreciate his helplessness and feel 
the urge to help to work it out on 
common ground. 

The professionals associate with 
the profession, their organizations 
are professional, they read technical 
books and magazines written by the 
profession, they talk, live and breathe 
in a professional atmosphere. 

As a result they have become “‘pro- 
fessionally hidebound,” unintention- 
ally so perhaps, and while there are 
many exceptions, the danger to any 
group in any walk in life is an over- 
abundance of “one-sidedness” in the 
routine of existence. We forget 
sometimes that we are all brought to 
a common level at the end. 

Hence a layman—whose daily ex- 
periences over a period of many 
years has drawn back the mystical 
curtain, giving him a glimpse at the 
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source and drift of the High Cost 
of Being Sick—has the temerity to 
record a few observations, criticisms 
and suggestions, with reference to 
professional procedure and its ad- 
verse reactions on a long-suffering 
public. 

The desire is to inform the public 
—and incidentally the profession— 
of a reciprocal adjustment of this 
momentous problem, in the hope that 
the professional side will take the in- 
itiative in working it out on an equit- 
able basis. 

Should they fail to respond 
favorably, and refuse to discard 
a ramification of narrow and ob- 
solete ethics and grasp the modern 
idea of Service, the laity, through in- 
dustry, will be obliged to take the 
initiative, and we venture the opinion 
that should Big Industry undertake 
the job, it will be well done. 


ET us consider the present- 
day hospital with references 

to the service it renders and 
what the public pays, and endeavor 
to justify the claim that there is not 
only room for improvement, but that 
the average man cannot afford to pay 
the bills and that he, therefore, seeks 
relief. 

Figures have been obtained from 
actual bills over a period of 22 
months received from two large hos- 
pitals of the best grade. They repre- 
sent 2,679 days of hospital service 
for 129 ward and 46 private room 
patients, consisting of working people 
and members of their families. 

The spread. of the per diem rates 
in the two hospitals for ward beds 
are $3 to $4 and $ to $5 respective- 
ly, and for private rooms are $5 to 
$15 and $6 to $14 respectively. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the cases 
were cared for in the hospital offer- 
ing the lower rates and the majority 
received $3 ward service, and a few 
$5 to $7 private room service. Yet 
the average actual cost to them per 
day was $4.35 for ward service, and 
$8.60 for private room service. 


The Medical Center on Riverside 
Drive is New York’s great plant 
to safeguard human life 


The reason for this is that the per 
diem charge does not include labor- 
atory, medicines, dressings, X-rays, 
anaesthesia, use of operating room, 
etc., for which extra fees are charged 
at all hospitals. 

We are reliably informed, that in 
a modern and outstanding hospital, 
the actual cost per day for caring for 
a patient is $4.75 for ward patients, 
and $8.61 for private room patients, 
or an average of $5.35 per day, and 
this is exclusive of overhead, depre- 
ciation, or interest charges. From 
25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of their 
patients are charity cases and pay 
nothing. 

The foregoing would seem to in- 
dicate that the middle class, or the 
working people, are paying a share 
of the bills of those who do not, or 
who cannot, or will not pay. 

Therefore, the average man must 
pay slightly over $30 per week for 
ward service in the modern hospital. 
We claim that he cannot afford to 
pay rates of this standard. 

If the patient requires special nurs- 
ing, he pays $7 per day for 12-hour 
service, plus board for the special 
nurse. Why should a patient be 
obliged to pay for meals of a nurse 
he is paying $7 a day for? 

He has the physician to pay, and 
it is our experience that, in a great 
many cases, because of lack of knowl- 
edge or absence of competent ad- 
vice, he is at the mercy of the char- 
latan or quack, who is barred from 
practice in the better grade hospitals. 

This seems to point to a real urg- 
ency for industry to take the initi- 
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ative in establishing hospitals for 
their employees, which will insure the 
best in medical or surgical manage- 
ment, at a cost within their means. 

We believe that the rates quoted 
are about the general average for all 
hospitals, with the possible exception 
of one in the community studied, 
which is managed by a religious 
order and takes cases of men only. 
Its rates are as low as $12 per week 
for ward beds, and $25 per week for 
private rooms. This, obviously, is 
the exception to the rule. 


T THE rates quoted, a great 

many hospitals will show losses 
year after year, while others are 
paying dividends. We are not able 
to give the reason, but we suspect 
that it may be partly accounted for 
from the fact that in some instances 
at least too much is done for noth- 
ing, or that the administrative poli- 
cies are obsolete or expensive, or 
both. 

In a large hospital unit such as 
proposed, it would appear that the 
physician could well afford to modify 
his charges to the patient. The pre- 
vailing price now for calls on hos- 
pital patients is about $5 per visit. 
This is too high a fee to exact for 
such service. With a large number 
of cases in one hospital, the doctors 
would be able to better co-ordinate 
their work and could reduce their 
fees for making individual calls on 
the regular round of cases. 

A plan might even be developed 
which would make it attractive to 
the staff men to locate their private 


©Ewing Galloway 





Bellevue Hospital on 
New York’s East 
Side has been estab- 
lishing medical leg- 
end since 1816. It 
is now being rebuilt 
on modern lines. 
Old structures are 
in front. 
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offices in the same building, so that 
under one roof there would be all 
of the talent and equipment at hand 
necessary to make complete diagnosis 
of any case. The doctors thereby 
would increase their number of 
patients and could materially reduce 
the cost to each patient. 

After a recent personal experience 
we cannot understand why the aver- 
age hospital should not pay dividends 
and accumulate a healthy surplus ac- 
count as well. 

The occasion was a tonsillectomy 
on my son, age 11 years. The hospi- 
tal was located in a suburb of Chi- 
cago just over the northeast boundary 
line. 

The charges for one day (24 
hours) follow: 

TOMO oes asd ain e's Pa tadbalers etaebialssieibe $8 

No meals were served to him because 

he was unable to eat. Just an ordi- 

nary room, too. No bath. $5 would 

be enough. 
ET i inks kane eae ceawake 3 

Possibly a urinalysis, nothing else. 

Not necessary. Worth 50 cents. 


Use of Operating Room ............. 10 
Room used 15 minutes. Worth not 
over $5. 

Anaesthesia .......... So aah ona 5 


This charge might be considered 
reasonable. 

Mother stayed in room all night on a 
Sree sta aise Areaie Sara! erases e bs -ac6c of 
For sleeping there only. No meals. 
Lunch served cold to her in the dining 
room, $1 extra. 

Aa Se Aiea ene ree $30 


Before we recovered from this 
shock, we were obliged to take the 
same child to the same hospital at 
night eight days later for an emer- 
gency appendectomy. 

He occupied the same room as be- 
fore, and was there for one week. 
During this time his mother stayed 
with him and slept on a cot in the 
room at $4 per day as before. 

From this experience we feel we 
are thoroughly competent to imagine 
ourselves for the moment to be in 
the place of the average man under 
like circumstances, and to fully ap- 
preciate his reaction to such charges, 
particularly with reference to the $4 
per day exacted for the attendant. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
the average person has a sort of anti- 
pathy toward hospitals? 

What have hospital executives ever 
done to combat it or to win indiv- 
idual or public confidence? Nothing! 
They operate in a mysterious way, to 
the lay mind. There is something in 
the average hospital atmosphere and 
procedure which suggests to the pa- 
tient that it is a rare privilege for him 
to be there. The impression left 
with the patient is that he is there by 
sufferance, to do as he is ordered, 
without questioning, or getting any 
information as to what it is all about, 
except what he owes, and this he 
must pay in advance. 

This is stating the case rather 
bluntly and there are necessarily ex- 
ceptions to this. We do not wish to 





be understood as condemning the 
high type hospital serving’ a com- 
munity need, but we are offering 
criticism for the lack of hospitality 
in most of the modern hospitals. 


The situation is comparable to the 
relations existing between employe: 
and employee years ago, when neither 
knew the other’s problems, had no 
apparent desire to know them, and 
thought they could carry on suc- 


HE Chicago Medical 

Society has invoked the 
instalment plan to meet the 
high cost of being sick. The 
plan, according to Dr. James 
H. Hutton, will minimize the 
risk of financial loss to doctor 
and hospital. The patient will 
call his physician and the lat- 
ter estimates the probable 
cost. The finance company 
charges 6 per cent. interest. 
A check for 35 per cent. of 
the amount is mailed im- 
mediately to the doctor. If 
the loan proves uncollectable 
no more is paid the doctor. 
Otherwise 86.37 per cent. of 

the amount. 


cessfully without the concurrence 
and confidence of each other. 


When industry saw the fallacy of 
such philosophy it took the initiative 
and began to humayize business. The 
progress made thus far, and the ad- 
vantages accruing to both employer 
and employee, are telling the story. 
The next article will relate some 
hitherto untold tales of exploitation 
of the sick. 
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What Doctors Earn 


HE average earning power of 

physicians in the United States 
is $5,806, according to a question- 
naire recently sent out to a repre- 
sentative group of the medical pro- 
fession by Medical Economics. The 
same questionnaire shows that doc- 
tors in the largest cities earn, on the 
average, $3,900 more than country 
doctors. 

The rural practitioner shows an 
earning of $3,284 yearly. Physicians 
in towns of 5,000 population earn on 
the average of $4,800; in towns of 
about 20,000, $6,369; in cities of 
50,000, $7,022; and in metropolitan 
centers the income is $7,125. 

These are all net incomes, the av- 
erage expense of practice ranging 
from $2,443 to $4,357 yearly. 

Doctors save on the average about 
$2,000 a year. The figures indicate 
that the doctor in the medium sized 
town saves considerably more than 
the doctor in the metropolitan places. 

Living expenses range from §$2,- 
000 a year to almost $5,000; the lat- 
ter figure, of course, representing the 
city doctor. 

More than 70 per cent. of the doc- 
tors in the United States own their 
own homes, although only 22 per cent. 
have their offices in their homes. 

Of those doctors whose earning 
capacity is less than $5,000 a year, 
by far the majority are general prac- 
titioners. As the earning scale nears 
$10,000 the proportion between gen- 
eral practitioners and specialists be- 
comes almost equal, but as the higher 
incomes are reached the specialists 
appear very much in the majority. 

A significant fact is that, as the 
doctor passes the age of retirement 
(about 65), he experiences a sharp 
drop in earning power. Those phy- 
sicians who continue to practice after 


that age earn on the average less than 
$2,500 a year. ’ 


An Advertising Axiom 


OST manufacturers are in- 

clined to disclose to their ag- 
vertising men the extraordinary vir- 
tues of their product and to avoid 
carefully any reference to its short- 
comings, if there be any. 

One manufacturer with whom I 
have dealt might have appeared reck- 
lessly frank to other manufacturers 
in divulging to his advertising men 
all the pros and cons relating to his 
product. On one occasion this gentle- 
man told me that an upright piano 
which he made was as fine as any 
in the market, in that his grand piano 
should never be exploited with the 
same emphasis. 

The day came when he decided to 
try out the public on a new idea, 
which finally resolved itself into the 
production of a five-foot grand piano. 
Very naturally when the preparation 
of this first advertisement was be- 


gun many glowing tributes were paid 
to the tone quality of the new piano, 
its resonance, sustained tone, and 
whatever else seem to have a lure. 

On the presentation of this copy 
the piano manufacturer looked at me 
and said, “This stuff is rubbish. It 
is impossible to produce in the length 
of five feet a piano that can be clas- 
sified as a real musical instrument. 
Tell them in your ads that this piano 
was built to meet the modern living 
conditions ; that it can be placed in a 
small apartment and still leave room 
for people to move about, and that 
it will prove to be the most attractive 
piece of furniture that can be added 
to the small home.” 

The result of his sage advice and 
open frankness led to one of the most 
conspicuous business successes with 
which I have ever been identified— 
John Fletcher. 
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‘| \NHE problem of the 

Chain Store has be- 

come acute through- 
out America, especially in 
the smaller cities. As usual, 
when a new economic issue 
demands attention, there has 
been such a flood of loose 
talk that those who have anything 
worth while.to say find it difficult to 
get a hearing. 

“The chains,” we have been hear- 
ing on every hand, “are sending all 
the money out of town,” and the 
apologist for the chains is likely to 
answer, not with any analysis of the 
silly remark, but with a bill of par- 
ticulars disclosing the amount of 
money which the chains have spent 
for the equipment of their local stores 
and the number of local people to 
whom they have given employment. 

It is as though the railroads were 
being attacked for pulling people out 
of town, and the railroads were to 
reply with statistics as to the great 
percentage of the community’s man- 
power which they have engaged in 
the process. 

The purpose of a railroad is to 
pull people and things out of town, 
and back; and the less human labor 
it requires for the service, the better 
it is for all concerned. 

And the purpose of money is to 
go out of town—to pay for goods 


Estimated Distribution of Re- 
tail Trade by Types of Retail 
Outlets in 1927 














independent Stores 


The Real Problem 


of the 


CHAINS 


By Charles W. Wood 


T HE chain store in the small 
town has created a problem, 
but it is not the one of send- 
ing “all the money out of 
town.” Here is a simple state- 
ment of a condition that con- 
cerns much more than the 
conflict of the small merchant 
and the big one. The chains 
are having difficulties that 
must be settled economically. 
In a future article will be de- 
scribed just what the chains 
are doing to business in a typi- 
cal American city. 


which are manufactured elsewhere— 
and to come back from elsewhere to 
pay for goods which are manufac- 
tured in the town. Whether it pays 
a town to manufacture things which 
its residents need depends, not upon 
how much man-power may be thus 
employed, but upon how little. 

lf Marion, Ohio, could manufac- 
ture its own paint by employing a 


and the 
same amount of paint could 


hundred workers, 


be manufactured in New 

Jersey by employing twenty- 

five, it would not pay Marion 

to make its own paint. It 

would pay Marion, rather, to 

have its paint made in New 
Jersey, even if Marion had to lose 
twenty-five citizens to New Jersey to 
perform the work. 

The writer recently spent several 
weeks in Marion. Marion is a typical 
American town and an excellent place 
in which to study this chain store 
problem. Marion is neither East, 
West nor South. It is neither new 
nor quaint, neither terribly back- 
ward nor noted for its progressive 
spirit, not a one-industry community 
nor a one-idea community, but just 
a Middle West city of 30,000 to 35,- 
000, mostly native whites with well- 
imbedded American traditions and 
the usual run of new American prob- 
lems—traffic, boot-legging, divorce or 
what have you? 

The chain store problem is no ex- 
ception. Marion has the usual quota 
of chains and is getting more. Some 
local merchants are in the dumps 
about it. Some are proposing legis- 
lation to tax the chains out of ex- 
istence. Some are marshaling their 
fellows in an economic war against 
them; and many are the movements 
to develop local patriotism, with this 
utterly meaningless battle-cry that 
“the chains are sending money out of 
town.” 

There is no evidence that the com- 
munity is being impoverished. 
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Marion is not as prosperous as some 
communities, but it is advancing 
steadily in population and boasts of 
its position in the percentage of 
workers who own their own homes. 
It is not a high-wage town but, by 
all appearances, it has the usual per- 
centage of workers who own their 
own Cars. 

A good deal of money evidently 
does leave Marion, but a good deal 
also manages to come back. In fact, 
one can hardly imagine an American 
community in which, chains or no 
chains, the bulk of its money is not 
always leaving town by one route and 
returning by another. 

Marion’s principal industry is the 
manufacture of steam shovels. All 
over the world, when people want to 
dig big ditches, they send money to 
Marion and get steam shovels. To 
be sure, the Marion Steam Shovel 
Company is owned by the Harriman 
interests in New York, but these in- 
terests can not keep their money in 
New York; they must send it to 
Marion to meet the weekly pay-roll. 


ND in Marion, when the people 

want almost anything which can 
be mentioned, they must send some 
money out of town. If they want 
houses, for instance, they must im- 
port the lumber. Marion County. 
was once a forest, but you would 
never know it now; and people can 
not cut down trees and build log 
cabins as they used to do. In fact, if 
life could still go on that way, it 
could not go on for 30,000 people. 
If Marion is to be Marion, it must 
live as other modern communities 
live—not through purchasing only 
the things which are made in Marion, 
and thus keeping all the money in 
town, but through balancing the 
things which Marion can do for out- 
siders with the things which the out- 
side world can do for Marion. 

It may be said positively, then, 
that while there is a fairly acute 
chain store problem in Marion, the 
problem does not consist of the 
chains sending money out of town. 

The problem, in a word, is whether 
the chains are serving Marion as well 
as Marion, without the chains, might 
serve itself. 

The chain store is not, as many 
local merchants seem to think it is, 
an alien invader. It is no more alien 
than the automobiles, all of which 


. are manufactured outside of Marion. 


Nor is the chain a sinister, imper- 
sonal machine. All the chains repre- 
sented in Marion are run by persons, 
and most of them by much the same 
kind of persons who run Marion’s 
local stores. There is much confusion 
in the term “The Chain Store vs. the 
Independent Merchants ;” for at the 
head of most of the chains in ques- 
tion, there is as independent a mer- 
chant as can be found in America, 
and usually a merchant trained in 
small town merchandising and with 





very much the same point of view 
as the successful small town mer- 
chant has. 

He has succeeded, he knows, only 
in so far as he has given service; 
and if he does not keep abreast of 
the times and continue to give service, 
his success must turn to failure. 

He succeeded, in the beginning, 
with just one store—in Mr. Wool- 





© Campbell Studio 


HIS is Charles W. Wood. 

When Mr. Wood first came to 
Forses, he told us that he was not 
a good industrial reporter, adding: 
“The most I can say for myself is 
that I’m the best there is.” 

His treatment of business stories 
is unique. Another writer, asked to 
investigate the problem of the 
chains, might easily have turned up 
more statistics, but we do not know 
of one who can make such surpris- 
ing statements and make them stick. 


Wood is author of “The Myth of 
the Individual” and collaborator on 
that amazing new industrial study, 
“Make Everybody Rich: Industry’s 
New Goal.” He is now at work on 
an exhaustive study on how the 
Chain Stores and other Big Business 
developments are changing human 


life in a _ typical community. 


worth’s case, with just one counter. 
He did not adopt the chain store sys- 
tem because the one-store system 
failed. If his one store had failed, 
by no possibility could he have tried 
the other scheme ; but because he was 
successful in one store, eventually he 
became ruler over many stores. 

It is popularly supposed that the 
chain store began with an idea. Hav- 
ing a fairly large acquaintance among 
chain store magnates, the writer dis- 
agrees. Life does not begin with an 
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idea. Life begins with life—with 
activities—and it develops ideas as it 
goes on. 

Not one of the chain store founa 
ers in the public eye to-day began 
his career by visualizing himself at 
the head of a nation-wide chain. He 
began, rather, by selling goods over 
the counter. Then he pondered on 
the meaning of the process in which 
he was engaged and began to visual- 
ize merchandizing; and as he dis- 
covered and tested new methods of 
merchandizing, he adopted those 
which brought the best results. 


There was no mystery about this. 
It is just business—just a series of 
attempts to get to the public the 
things which the public wanted. 
Schemes which didn’t work were dis- 
carded and those which did were 
pursued. The chains are what they 
are because their methods were suc- 
cessful, and they were successful 
only because they answered a public 
need. 


But that is not saying that they 
will continue to be successful. 
Whether they will continue so de- 
pends entirely upon whether they 
continue to serve the public needs. In 
such towns as Marion, there is al- 
ready some uncertainty. 


“ean must distinguish in making 
any study of the situation be- 
tween the chains which have grown 
to success and those which have 
merely been launched by large capital. 
These latter chains have not yet 
demonstrated their usefulness. They 
may or they may not serve the peo- 
ple better than the people have been 
served before. If they do, they will 
succeed. If they do not, they must 
eventually give way. Just because 
they have adopted chain methods 
does not, in itself, prove very much. 
The best of methods must still have 
the best sort of management. 
Whether these new-comers in the 
field can suddenly set up a nation- 
wide organization as good as those 
which have been slowly built up by 
Woolworth, Penney, Grant and 
others remains to be seen. 


That Montgomery and Ward and 
Sears-Roebuck have decided to adopt 
the chain store method is undoubted- 
ly a tribute to their keen merchan- 
dizing sense. For the automobile, 
and the good roads that have come 
with it, have made decided changes 
in the mail-order market. The coun- 
try districts are no longer remote. 
The rural resident everywhere now 
has access to some city or town large 
enough to support a store where 
practically everything he wants may 
be found on display instead of hav- 
ing to be visualized through a mail- 
order catalogue. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the large- 
scale invasion of chain stores into 
small communities may not be creat- 
ing some entirely new conditions 
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which will tend to destroy the 
very advantages which the 
chains have had. 

For a good town in which 
to locate a chain store may not 
prove to be so good if a dozen 
or so chains are attracted by 
its goodness. 

The chain store has un- 
doubtedly effected great econ- 
omies. But its economies to 
date have depended largely 
upon the low prices made pos- 
sible by large-scale buying and 
the quick turnover of goods 
at a small margin of profit. 

If a chain store can not 
achieve this quick turnover 
of its wares, it becomes a lia- 
bility instead of an asset; and 
if too many such stores be- 
come liabilities, the chains 
must soon become unable to 
serve the public economically. 
The local merchant may hate 
the chains at present because 
of their success; but it is not 
in their success but in their 
possible failure that there is 
any real menace to the com- 
munity. 


N some communities al- 
| poe throughout America, 
there are a number of stores 
belonging to successful chains 
which locally are not succeed- 
ing. In hundreds of others, 
as in Marion, many chain 
stores, even if they are man- 
aging to make expenses, are 
not doing very well. 

This is a new situation. It 
is a situation which was hard- 
ly apparent a couple of years 
ago. Even then, to be sure, 
an occasional store in most of 
the big chains failed to show 
a profit: but this was usually 
attributed to some unfortunate 
selection of managers, or to a 
disastrous mistake in judg- 
ment which had fastened the 
store to a dull corner with a 
long-term and highly expen- 
sive lease. ; 

But where this: happened 
once in a while a few years 
ago, it is happening twice in 
a while to-day. There are, nat- 
urally, no available statistics ; 
for the chains simply swallow 
such losses and, while they 
keep the public informed as 
to the earnings of the chain, 
they do not publish the earn- 
ings of each individual store. 

There is a certain advan- 
tage to the community in this, 
for. when a chain store is 
abandoned, its financial obliga- 
tions are always met in full, 
whereas, when a local mer- 
chant fails, his local creditors 
are also apt to suffer. Never- 
theless, it is not good for any 
community to have its streets 








Two-Line 
Editorials 


Hoover prosperity thus far has at least 
equalled Coolidge. 


a 

Merger’s make markets. 
a 

Railway credit never was higher. 
‘= s 


A prediction: The duPonts will make a 
success of U. S. Rubber. 


el ae 
Most farm products look cheap. 
..-  * 


Many aircraft stocks by and by will go 
into tail spins. 
ee -* 
The cotton industry is reviving at least 
a little. 
. £0 


Mergers will go merrily on. 
x * * 


Congress, talking much, probably won't 
do much this session. 


i -«.* 
Research is the new Aladdin’s lamp. 
wo. oe 


The Federal Farm Board may help, but 
ultimately our farmers will have to help 
themselves. 

> + 


Consider rails as investments. 
* * x 


Dawes verily is smoking the pipe of 
peace. 
* -* * 
The deeper we see into politics, the more 
attractive business and business men be- 


come. 
* * X* 


Insurance is increasing. Reassuring. 
2 ¢ ® 
If you doubt prosperity, try to get va- 
cation accommodations. 
* « 
Mexico once again seems to be on the 
mend. 
ae ee 
The best oil stocks to-day contain no 
water. 
x * x 


If J. P. Morgan & Company stock had 


been on the market, imagine how it would 
have skyrocketed lately! 


* * * 


Hoover is wisely letting Communistic 
Russia alone. 
x * * 


“Ford Sells His Railroad.” Henry has 
stopped spreading his activities. 
, =< * 


Success, fundamentally, is selling. 
* * x 


Optimism is good. Blind optimism bad. 
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lined with unprofitable stores, 
whether they are chain stores 
or independents. For a time. 
such a situation may result in 
cut-throat competition, and the 
purchasing public may think 
that the slashed prices consti- 
tute a real saving. Profitless 
price slashing, however, is not 
economy ; and in the end, the 
purchasing public must pay. 

It is to the advantage of 
every community that prices 
shall be as low as economy in 
production and _ distribution 
can bring them. If the chain 
stores can reduce prices 
through simplifying distribu- 
tion, it is a distinct advantage 
to the community to have 
them do so. Paying a dollar 
for an article which can profit- 
ably be sold for 50 cents is 
simply contributing 50 cents 
to the maintenance of waste- 
ful processes, and there can 
be no advantage to any com- 
munity in the maintenance of 
waste. 

But purchasing an article 
for a dollar which can not 
profitably be sold for a dollar 
is another matter. Unless we 
pay the full cost of production 
and distribution, the processes 
of production and distribution 
must break down. This is the 
essential difference between 
competition which stimulates 
and competition which kills, 
and it is a distinction which 
must be clearly understood if 
the present chain store prob- 
lem is to be solved. 


HIS does not mean that 

the purchaser must pay 
all that it has cost to produce 
and distribute any particular 
ware. It simply means that he 
must pay all that it necessarily 
costs. If the processes of 
manufacture and distribution 
have been unnecessarily 
wastful, the article must be 
sold at a loss or not at all. 
For the price is set, and the 
price must be set, by those 
who have utilized the most 
economical methods. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers who 
cannot meet these prices must 
expect to go out of business 
or to discover ways by which 
they can be met. 

In Marion, as in a thousand 
other communities, this stim- 
ulating competition has been 
much in evidence. When the 
Kroger stores first came to the 
city, many of the local gro- 
cers were almost driven out 
of business. Many of them 
to-day, however, are doing a 
better business than ever. 

One of the results was the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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“THE CRANE” 


Lithograph by 
Louis Lozowick, 1928 


Courtesy of the Downtown 
Gallery 


HE machine as a thing 


of beauty is depicted 


by Louis Lozowick in bis 
noted lithograph “The 
Crane.” Only a blind man, 
says John Cotton Dana, 
would maintain that ma- 
chines are not beautiful, and 
only an obstinately blind 
one would insist that the 
machine cannot turn out 
beautiful products. 


The 


P to a_ few 
decades ago 
most of us had 


resigned ourselves to 

the ugliness of our 

machine _ civilization. 

We had become con- 

vinced that the dingy 

look it had was its 

natural complexion. 

This conviction had 

its beginnings in the 

early days of the in- 

dustrial revolution when machinery 

was in a low state of development. 
The conviction persisted in the face 

of the amazing development of 

modern machinery. For the last 

twenty years or more art movements 

which have used the geometrical 

shapes of the machine in painting 

and in sculpture have arisen in 

Europe and America. Connoisseurs 

tell us that these art movements have 

produced highly aesthetic work. Yet 

these same connoisseurs have, until 

recently, pooh-poohed the idea that 

the machine itself, which inspired 
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Against Ugliness 


By John Cotton Dana 


In COLLABORATION WitTH HoLcerR CAHILL 


these art movements, was a thing of 
beauty or could produce beautiful 
things. Only a blind man would 
maintain to-day that machines are 
never beautiful, and only a very ob- 
stinately blind man could insist that 
machine-made goods may not be 
beautiful. 

While the general run of humanity 
accepted the prevalent ugliness of the 
machine-made, a number of men, 
Englishmen, Germans, Austrians, 
and Frenchmen, rebelled against it 
and tried to bring about a change. 
We, in this country, may learn from 


the efforts of these men the road 
along which American art in industry 
must travel. We may gather from 
the story of their failures and suc- 
cesses confidence in our own ability 
to carry forward the standard which 
they raised. The recent great success 
of French decorative and industrial 
art, advertised to the world in their 
exposition of 1925, has led many of 
us to believe that modern art in in- 
dustry is a French invention and 
that we must go to France for the 
authentic article. This is far from 
the truth. The French learned it 
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from others. We in America may 
learn it as they learned it, and pro- 
ceed to make it our very own, as 
they did. 

The first rebels against the ugliness 
of the machine-made goods of the 
19th Century were the men who 
gathered about the great English- 
man, William Morris. The English 
movement against industrial ugliness 
centered around the personality of 
William Morris, though many other 
prominent men were associated with 
it even before Morris’s time—men 
like Rossetti, Watts, Ruskin, Walter 
Crane and others. 

As a young man Morris visited the 
Great Exposition of 1851, in Lon- 
don, and was shocked at the “cheap 
and nasty” things there displayed. 
He saw that furnishings for the 
home, furniture, textiles, glass and 
pottery were either imitations of the 
styles of the past, often poorly done, 
or else they had lost all pretension 
to design of any kind. The noble art 
of making books was at a low level. 
_ Morris’s feelings may be described 
in the verse of John Masefield’s 
“Cargoes.” 

Quinquireme of Ninevah from dis- 
tant Ophir 

Rowing home to haven in sunny 

Palestine, 





With a cargo of 
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in the old arts and crafts was not to 
be lost altogether by the cheap tin 
trays of modern industry. His pro- 
test against the ugliness of industrial 
civilization took the form of an at- 
tempt to reinstate the handicrafts as 
they had existed in medieval times. 
Morris was drawn to the part by his 
social theories, and he was drawn to 
it also by the literary eloquence of 
his friend, John Ruskin. 

The Gothic period seemed to him 
a golden age because he felt that it 
had given expression to “the free- 
dom of the many in the realm of 
art,’ and so he associated himself 
with the Gothic revival in England. 
This Gothic revival has no signifi-. 
cance for decorative art in the 
machine age, but Morris’s rebellion 
against the ugliness of machine-made 
goods has had a profound influence 
on what is going on to-day. Morris 
was an able writer and lecturer. His 
statement that “not only is it pos- 
sible to make the matters needful to 
our daily life works of art, but that 
there is something wrong in the 
civilization that does not do this: tf 
our houses, our clothes, our house- 
hold furniture and utensils are not 
works of art, they are either wretched 
makeshifts, or, what is worse, de- 
grading shams of better things,’ set 
people thinking. 

The movement 
against industrial 
ugliness failed of 
any important re- 
sults in England. 
The English were 
too individualistic. 
They were never 
able to build a 
strong organiza- 


“THE SLAG 
BUGGY” 


Photographed by 
Charles Sheeler 


ivory, HE Drama of Steel —an tion to push their 
And apes, and episode at the Ford plant— ideas. However, 
peacocks, caught by the camera of an the writings and 


Sandalwood, ced- 
arwood, and 
sweet white 


Stately Spanish 
galleon com- 
ing from the 
Isthmus, 

Dipping through 
the Tropics by the palmgreen 
shores, 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold 

moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt- 
caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the channel in the 
mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road-rails, pig-lead, 
Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin 
trays. 


(From “Salt Water Poems and Bal- 
lads” by John Masefield; copyright 
1914 by The MacMillan Company.) 


Morris saw that something must 
be done if the beauty which existed 


artist. Mr. Sheeler has selected 

the geometric shapes of the ma- 

wine. chine to make a powerful and 

dramatic composition in which 

a slag buggy is seen as a work 
of art in industry. 


designs of the 
Englishmen, _ es- 
pecially those of 
William Morris 
and Walter Crane, 
found fertile soil 
in Germany, Aus- 
tria and France. 
They even had 
reverberations in pioneer America. 

Oscar Wilde, in the 1880's, 
brought the English message to 
America. In his lecture, “Decorative 
Art in America,” he told this coun- 
try something about its industrial 
ugliness, He said: “J find what your 
people need is not so much high 
imaginative art, but that which hal- 
lows the vessels of everyday use. 
... I did not tmagine until I went 
into some of your simpler cities that 
there was so much bad work done. 
I found where I went bad wuall- 
papers, horribly designed, and colored 
carpets, and that old offender the 
horse-hair sofa, whose stolid look of 
indifference is always so depressing 
I found meaningless chandeliers and 
machine-made furniture, generally of 
rosewood, which creaked dismally 
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under the weight of the ubiquitous 
interviewer. I came across the small 
tron stove which they always persist 
in decorating with machine-made 
ornaments, and which is as great a 
bore as a wet day or any other par- 
ticularly dreadful institution. Where 
unusual extravagance was indulged in 
it was garnished with funeral urns.” 

America paid little attention to the 
English message, except for that ex- 
traordinary and _ isolated genius, 
Louis Sullivan, who was far more 
creative and original than the 
Englishmen, but who had little influ- 
ence in his own country. On the 
European continent it was a differ- 
ent story. The work of Morris and 
Walter Crane was taken up with en- 
thusiasm by artists and writers in 
Germany, France and Austria. What 
these men first learned from the 
English was the weakest side of their 
work, their use of naturalistic forms 
in decoration. The result was Art 
Nouveau (new art) in France and 
the Jugendstil (youth style) in Ger- 
many. Groups of artists and writers 
tried to popularize these styles, but 
did not succeed very well. The 
Jugendstil died quietly. Art Nouveau 
lived on in France well into the 20th 
Century. For that reason, among 
others, France did not contribute 
much of importance to the decorative 
arts for many years. 

It was the Germans and Austrians 
who brought the English movement 
into line with the needs of modern 
life. One of the first dominating per- 
sonalities in the movement to re- 
create the decorative arts on the 
European continent was Otto Wag- 
ner, Professor of Architecture at the 
Vienna Academy, and one of the 
most fertile and original of modern 
architectural designers. In the late 
90’s Wagner gathered about himself 
a number of young artists and archi- 
tects, and these, under the leadership 
of Gustave Klimt and Joseph W. 
Olbrich, formed the group known as 
the Vienna Secession. 


HESE young men took as their 

thesis the statement of Wagner, 
that: “Since our manner of life, our 
activities, and our technical and scien- 
tific achievements are different from 
what they were a thousand years ago 
or even a shori time since, and are the 
results of constant development, art 
must give expression to the condi- 
tions of our time.” 

The work of the Vienna Secession 
group had a considerable influence 
upon the subsequent course of 
modern decorative art. In the late 
90’s and the early 1900’s schools for 
artists, artisans, and designers were 
founded in many of the leading 
cities of Germany and Austria, the 
more important centers of influence 
being Vienna, Munich, and Darm- 
stadt. A new impulse began to make 
itself felt in architecture, and in the 


design of furniture, household goods, 
textiles, ceramics, and the domestic 
arts generally. In 1903 the “Wiener 
W erkstaette,’ whose work has _ be- 
come familiar to us, especially 
in the designs of Joseph Urban, 
was founded. 

The year 1906 is an important date 
in the history of art in industry. In 
that year the Deutsche Werkbund 
was organized. The Werkbund 
from the beginning understood that 
if art in industry was to be more 
than a shallow surface decoration of 
modern life it must be based upon 
machine production. The Germans 
realized, as the English did not, that 
the machine was not by its nature 
condemned to the production of the 
“cheap and nasty,’ but that it held 
out a promise of the cheap and the 
beautiful. The Germans gave to the 
ideas of William Morris a new 
meaning and a new life. 


HE Werkbund united in one or- 

ganization the artist-designer, the 
manufacturer, the dealer, and the 
teacher in the industrial art schools. 
The founders of the organization 
saw that the machine, if rightly used, 
would bring better made and better 
designed goods within the reach of 
the most modest pocketbook. They 
saw that art in industry must travel 
the road of mass production. The 
vision of a union between art and the 
machine stimulated German artists, 
designers, craftsmen, and manufac- 
turers to great productive activity. 
Some of this activity was bad, but 
the general result was good. Manu- 
facturers came to see the deep rela- 
tion that existed between the arts of 
everyday life, the making of shoes, 
clothing, furniture, houses, and so 
on, and the fine arts which thereto- 
fore had remained in the austere se- 
clusion of museums and _ galleries. 
Artists, who had been neglected by 
society saw again the possibility of 
relating themselves to the life of the 
community as they had been related 
in the Renaissance and in medieval 
times. 

The period from the organization 
of the Werkbund to the opening of 
the World War was a period of in- 
tense activity in Germany. The 
Werkbund bent all its efforts in the 
direction of producing better designed 
articles for everyday use. It helped 
establish in the leading cities of Ger- 
many schools for artists, craftsmen, 
and designers who would become as- 
sociated with factories and — work- 
shops. Out of this activity in school, 
studio, workshop, and factory there 
gradually emerged in furniture, cer- 
amics, textiles, and dress, silver and 
table ware, and other goods for daily 
use, a type of design suited to 
machine production and to the ma- 
terials of modern industry, a style 
in harmony with the needs of modern 
life and expressive of that life. Pub- 
lic buildings, factories, schools and 
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dwelling house began to feel the ef- 
fect of this new style. What that 
style was and is, need not concern 
us here. It is sufficient to say that 
it has influenced the whole trend of 
modern art in industry. 

In 1912, through Karl Ernst Ost- 
haus, a wealthy patron of the arts 
living in Hagen in the heart of the 
industrial district of the lower Rhine, 
America was given an opportunity to 
see the result, in typical manufac- 
tured articles, of the German move- 
ment for art in industry. The exhibit 
was assembled and set up by the 
Newark Museum, and was first 
shown in Newark. Later it was sent 
to six other cities for exhibit. It 
made little impression on America. 
Many of our leading museums, 
among them the Metropolitan, re- 
fused it. They found it “too com- 
mercial.” |The Metropolitan has 
since had occasion to change its mind 
about the “too commercial,” but that 
is neither here nor there. 

1912 is an early date in the history 
of American art in industry. We 
were not ready for the “machine 
style” at that time. The Metropoli- 
tan and most of our museums, de- 
signers, and manufacturers were still 
busy telling us that all we needed 
was to copy the great periods of the 
past and all would be well. In 1922 
the Newark Museum put on another 
show of modern German and Aus- 
trian decorative art. In the same 
year the Wiener Werkstaette opened 
a showroom in New York. Neither 
made any deep impression, except on 
a few designers. 


UT if we were not ready in 1912 
or 1922 for the new type of in- 
dustrial design worked out in Ger- 
many and Austria, other countries 
were. France took it up, Sweden and 
Denmark, and even England were 
not far behind. The German develop- 
ments were first seen in France in 
1910 when a group of Munich de- 
signers were invited to show their 
work at the Salon d’Automne. The 
French work in that salon was still 
inspired by Art Nouveau, a style 
which was popularized in Paris in 
the middle 90’s by Siegfried Bing. 
This style was based mainly on the 
use of naturalistic motives in decor- 
ation, on the use of a willowy curve, 
the so-called “whip-lash line,” and 
to a certain extent on the study of 
Japanese art. Art Nouveau was the 
successor of Naturalisme, a move- 
ment started in the late 80’s by 
Eugene Grasset and Emile Galle, and 
which was inspired by the works of 
William Morris and Walter Crane. 
The German work in the salon of 
1910 was restrained in its use of 
ornament. Its spirit was entirely 
alien to the complicated and over 
decorated Art Nouveau. The French 
did not respond at once to the new 
German art, but its influence remain- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding ”’ 


© dieicie 


By B. C. Forbes 


ERGERS are all the rage. Admittedly, they have 
enabled some people to get rich. This is especial- 


ly true of recent developments in the public utility field. 
But the main test is not whether some or even many 
insiders make money. The main test 


THE MAIN : 

POINT is whether all these present-day 
ABOUT mergers will give the United States 
MERGERS 


cheaper power. I believe they will. 
Electric power can be manufactured more economically 
on a very large scale than on a small scale. Important 
economies, especially in the way of capital expenditures, 
can be effected by linking together all the plants serving 
a territory. First the interconnecting of properties 
owned by different companies became the vogue, solely 
because of the greater efficiency thus attained. Now we 
are witnessing many concerns being gathered into one 
control. The indications are that there will shortly be 
only a few huge companies, covering practically the whole 
country. 

Politicians here and there are voicing alarm. All the 
old arguments against “trusts” and “monopolies” are 
beginning to be heard. This is natural. But the Ameri- 
can people have become somewhat better informed re- 
garding economics since our earliest “trusts” were organ- 
ized and since the government instituted dissolution suits. 
Sensational predictions of dire happenings as a conse- 
quence of sanctioning colossal consolidations among 
utilities, railroads, industrial enterprises, etc., will not 
prove sufficient to arouse the wrath of the public. The 
disposition is now to judge by results. 

In my opinion the wisdom of large-scale operation will 
be demonstrated. If, for example, consolidations will 
supply America with cheaper transportation, cheaper 
power, cheaper manufactures, without sacrifice of quality, 
then this country, and all classes in it, will benefit in- 
calculably by reason of ‘our ability to compete success- 
fully in the markets of the world. That is the vital goal. 
If events should unhappily prove that gigantic mergers 
are economically unsound, socially undesirable, then the 
American public will find a way to deal with the mergers 
and the merger-makers. The most influential of the latter 
are aware of this. 

Thus far, I think we are warranted in assuming that 
the present trend towards bigness will strengthen 
America’s place in the world. 

x * * 


Waste of health is more than waste of wealth—and 
quite as common. 


e £8 
Honesty, unharnessed to effort, isn’t enough. 
* * * 


To “see ourselves as others see us’ might make us 
terribly unhappy! 


A WORD to busy business men: Don’t postpone en- 
joying life. Take a reasonable amount of pleasure 
as you go along. You may never reach the contemplated 
day when you propose to relax and take things easy. 
If you do reach the contemplated day, 


DON’T wick. ies : ° 
POSTPONE the probability is that either you will 
— find an excuse for not letting go or 


you will find you have too long de- 
layed to learu to enjoy leisure. Almost every week some 
well-known man of affairs suddenly passes. The latest 
instance brought vividly to my mind is J. Dabney Day, 
56-year-old Los Angeles bank president. I received a 
letter from him one day—and the next day learned he 
had died of heart failure. Mr. Day was an extremely 
fine type of citizen—benevolent, religious, public-spirited, 
industrious, rationally ambitious, succorer (in conjunc- 
tion with Mrs. Day) of many poor children. Until a 
few years ago, he rarely played: he was engrossed en- 
tirely in business and in unselfish labors. He admitted 
that some of my writings had influenced him to turn 
somewhat more to recreation and to travel. But he 
waited rather long. 
Be warned in time. 
* * * 

HE farm relief plan provided by Congress is very 

cumbersome—perhaps necessarily so. Its success or 
failure will depend upon the brains administering it. The 
pains taken by President Hoover to choose men of special 
fitness for the Federal Farm Board 


FARM Reo a 
RELIEF augur promisingly. The basic prob- 
CALLS FOR lem involved is not agricultural; it is, 
BRAINS 


tather, a problem calling for the most 
astute business and financial judgment. Whom to trust, 
when to trust them, how much to trust them for, will be 
questions constantly confronting the administrators. Also, 
when to sell, when to withhold. 

President Hoover, I understand, would like to see the 
country’s farmers as well organized for marketing pur- 
poses are are the orange growers of California. But it 
is questionable if any man alive is capable of effecting 
this in the present state of American agriculture. In 
time, organization, co-operation and large-scale operation 
will become as common in agriculture as in industry, 
since our farmers cannot hope to succeed in the twentieth 
century with nineteenth century methods. If the Farm 


Board can do something to bring nearer this objective, 
and do it without ruinous cost to taxpayers, it will justify 
its creation. 

Business and industry and finance must be prepared 
to grant ungrudgingly, a generous measure of latitude to 
the men entrusted with the solution of what is perhaps 
the nation’s most serious economic problem. * 











FRANK A. MERRICK 
Succeeds E. M. Herr as 
president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 






CHARLES S. McCAIN 
President of combined 
Chase National Bank and 
the National Park Bank 


Bank 


IG mergers are bringing big men to the front. The 
creation of the billion-and-three-quarters bank by 
the Chase-National Park amalgamation has resulted in 
Charles S. McCain, formerly president of the Park Bank, 
becoming president of the mammoth 


MERGERS patil BAR AE. 

BRING institution. Robert L. Clarkson, the 
BIG MEN young financial genius who last year 
TO FRONT 


was made president of the Chase 
Bank, immediately suffered a very serious breakdown and 
has not since been able to shoulder the burdens of his 
office. Mr. McCain, who is only 45, was born in Pine 
Bluff, Ark., had banking experience at Little Rock, and 
was imported by the Park Bank in 1925. He is regarded 
as a brilliant comer. 

Another Lochinvar from the West, Louis G. Kaufman, 
becomes president of the $800,000,000 merger of Gian- 
nini’s Bank of America and the Chatham Phenix. Louis 
G. Kaufman has been the mainspring of the Chatham 
Phenix expansion for many years. Elisha Walker, who 
piloted Blair & Company before its merger with Gian- 
nini’s bank, becomes president of the affiliated securities 
company. The Morgan-inspired combination of the 
three important New York State utilities—Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern, Mohawk Hudson Power and North- 
eastern Power—into the Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration brings to the front, as president, Ray P. Stevens, 
who formerly successfully piloted Allied Power & Light, 
while Floyd L. Carlisle, formerly of Northeastern and of 
Mohawk Hudson, becomes chairman of the board, and 
George H. Howard, of Morgan’s United Corporation, 
heads the executive committee. That constitutes a power- 
ful trio. 

Enters F. A. Merrick as president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, succeeding 
E. M. Herr, who becomes vice-chairman. Mr. Merrick, 
a Jerseyite, and a graduate engineer, has risen from the 
Westinghouse ranks. He made a notable mark by turn- 
ing out machine guns with lightning rapidity during the 
war. Chairman A. W. Robertson, of Westinghouse, is 
a great believer in making promotions from within. 

* * * 

HE United States will have only “unofficial” repre- 

sentation on the board of the Bank for International 
Settlements organized by the Young Committee as the 
keystone of its German reparations plan. The Commit- 
“UNOFFICIAL” ‘© doubtless apprised of. our Gov- 
AMERICANS ON ¢rnment’s stand, carefully provided 
INTERNATIONAL for non-official American directors 
BANK should our Federal Reserve stay out. 
Thus America’s “unofficial” status is punctiliously main- 
tained—*technically and on paper. But there are more 





LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 
President of consolidated 
of America 
Catham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company 
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RAY P. STEVENS 
President of the newly- 
organized Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation 


GEORGE H. HOWARD 
Chairman of Executive 
Committee of new Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation 


and 


ways than one of killing a cat. Washington’s attitude, 
while making the running of the bank somewhat more 
cumbersome and complicated, need not interfere fatally 
with its efficiency. Let the two right men be chosen to 
represent the United States on the International Bank, 
and American co-operation will be effectively furnished. 

Our “unofficial” fetish smacks of the childish—but, 
bless you, politics and politicians must be placated. 

x ok x 


If you can’t make things come right, then take things 

as they come. 
i 

Y JOB happens to bring me into intimate contact 

with many millionaires and multi-millionaires. I 

often remark to myself how tragic it is that so many of 

them never learn the joy to be derived from generosity. 

Admittedly, more and more of those 


WHY DO . ‘ . 
MANY MISS who become rich do now indulge in 
THE JOY giving on some scale. But I would 
OF GIVING? 


estimate that at least one-third of our 
millionaires hold on to every possible penny. When such 
men are occasionally compelled to put their hands in 
their pockets it hurts them. I know more than one multi- 
millionaire who has neither son nor daughter to provide 
for, and who has in mind no noble cause to receive his 
fortune, who yet cannot bring himself either to spend or 
give normally. These men concentrate on accumulating, 
accumulating, accumulating. They bitterly resent the 
slightest inquisitiveness concerning what they mean to do 
with their money—perhaps the very thought of a day 
coming when they must part with it causes them to 
squirm. 

On the other hand I know many men and women who 
derive their very greatest pleasure from striving to do 
unselfish things for others. In my humble opinion the 
man who, after providing adequately for his dependents, 
denies himself the joy of practising generosity is a short- 
sighted fool. But on this subject opinions differ sharply. 
Only the other day Henry Ford remarked to me, “Every 
penny given in charity should be red hot—so that it 
would burn.” He added that the Rockefeller philanthropy 
he most approved was the giving away of dimes, “be- 
cause,” he explained, “these dimes do neither him nor 
those that get them any harm.” 

At least give this subject of giving calm, mature 
thought. Decide deliberately, not thoughtlessly, whether 
the Bible is right or wrong when it declares “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
ao 


Make at least a few books your brothers. 
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WO youths, attending the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, sat side by side at the entrance ex- 
amination for a class in electrical engineering (then in 
its infancy), become bosom friends, decided to set up 
PUBLIC the first electrical engineering firm in 


OWNERSHIP America, started with practically no 
BECOMING capital, struggled with many novel 
POPULAR 


problems and difficulties, progressed, 
covered practically the whole country with their large- 
scale activities in engineering, construction, public utility 
developments, made millions—and have just invited the 
public to participate in the ownership of their $100,000,- 
000 enterprise. The two youths were Charles A. Stone 
and Edwin S. Webster, of the famous firm of Stone & 
Webster. Simultaneously with the acceptance of in- 
vestors’ funds, they have placed on their board some of 
the most influential men of affairs in Boston (their 
original headquarters) and New York. 

This is a perfect illustration of what is happening in 
the United States on an impressive scale. All over the 
land firms and families who succeeded in building up 
big businesses are taking the public into partnership 
through the sale of stock. Private ownership is thus 
giving place to the best kind of public ownership. This 
evolution is under way in every line of industry. Security- 
owners are increasing at the rate of probably more than 
a million a year. Nearly always when a closed corpora- 
tion opens its doors to investors, many local citizens, 
familiar with the record of the enterprise, eagerly buy 
shares. 

This development is healthy. Its advantages are mani- 
fold. It is encouraging saving and investing. It stimu- 
lates fuller knowledge of elementary economics. It builds 
a better citizenship. It is a safeguard against the rant- 
ings of the wild-eyed legislative proposals of every stripe 
of radical. It tends to diffuse wealth. It helps to raise 
American standards of living. It fosters better relations 
between employers and employees since many of the 
latter are thus given opportunity to become sharers of 
the profits. 

Surely, this type of public ownership is infinitely pre- 
ferable to political ownership. 

* * x 


Never change principles, only policies. 
bon: ¢ 


If you constantly lose your temper why. should you be 
trusted with other things. 
| > e- 


MAN now successful attributes his victory over 
tremendous obstacles and disappointments and losses 
to the fact that he did not allow false pride to prevent 
him from casting off his coat and buckling down to can- 
vassing from door to door to sell cer- 


HAVE - ; : 

YOu tain useful domestic articles. He had 
FALSE demonstrated his ability in. this hum- 
PRIDE? 


ble field when a student, having led 
the whole country in sales. His first success as a business 
man came so easily that he became obsessed with the 
notion that he was a versatile genius. So, not content to 
keep on climbing in his chosen field, he branched into 
other lines—and lost all. 

Instead of bemoaning his fate and whining about “bad 
breaks,” he frankly told himself that his failure was 


at reasonable rates. 
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entirely his own fault. His first concern was to earn 
enough to pay off all creditors. So, instead of taking a 
comfortable position, he returned to ringing door bells, 
selling his old line. Using a little old car, he was able to 
cover much territory, and so determined was he to earn 
a lot of money that once again he broke all sales records 
for the company. He kept up this pace until, by very 
frugal living, he paid off his debts, accumulated some 
capital and started his own business all over again. His 
reputation for fair dealing is such that his organization 
has grown solidly—and financial worries are for him a 
thing of the past. 

“Far too many men stultify themselves by false pride” 


is his verdict. 
* * 


Fall down and you'll be let out. 


oe 6 
A fast life slows one up. 
+ @ 


LMOST every Easterner who returns from a tour 
through the country, and almost every visitor to the 
East, testifies that the Federal Reserve authorities have 
incurred widespread illwill. Business interests through- 
out the country apparently feel no 


FEDERAL ‘ 

RESERVE gratitude towards the Reserve Board 
BOARD for the course it has followed, even 
UNPOPULAR 


though that course avowedly was in- 
tended to keep money available for commercial purposes 
Practically without exception the 
millions who have become interested in securities are 
blaming the Washington Reserve officials for the checks 
experienced by the bull movement in stocks. R. W. 
McNeel, well-known authority on finance, after a five- 
weeks’ transcontinental survey of business, observes: 

“The present policy of the Federal Reserve Board is tending 
to break the confidence of investors all over this country and 
a continuation of that policy will undoubtedly stop the free 
flow of capital into American industry. A continuation of that 
flow is essential to our industrial and commercial wellbeing. 
. . . The American people have been taught in every other 
phase of their purchases, whether it be farm lands or city 
property, agricultural implements, automobiles, electric re- 
frigerators, radios, etc., to buy on the instalment plan. Their 
tendency is to follow the same plan in making purchases of 
securities especially at a time when the intrinsic merits of our 
securities are so rapidly increasing.” 

Hence, he points out, the condemnation of the Reserve 
Board’s attitude towards brokers’ loans. Whether the 
Board talked too much and did too little, or whether it 
has acted prudently, the fact remains that it has become 
extremely unpopular and has forfeited the confidence of 
a great many citizens. This is serious because it may 
lead to irresistible demands for a drastic change in our 
basic bank law and in its administration. Agitation 
which threatens to lead to political action would un- 
questionably unsettle stability and might lead to serious 
consequences. Perhaps it is significant that one member 
of the board has publicly intimated that no further inter- 
ference is contemplated. The best thing which could 
happen for everybody would be for the Federal Reserve 
Board to drop entirely out of public discussion and for 
all need for interference to subside. Would it be over- 
optimistic to suggest that there is a prospect that this 
will happen? 
oi * + 


Early striving leads to thriving. 
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The Motor Car—a Leveler of Social 


Barrier,.an Educator, a Humanizer 
—Black, White and Yellow Races 
Now Share Its Benefits 





N THE night of July 13, 
1789, a young Parisian cob- 


bler by the name of Jean 
Lenoir went to bed at his accus- 
tomed hour. On the morning of 
July 14 he arose, dressed, broke his 
fast and labored until nightfall in his 
tiny shop at 14 Rue Picpus. After 
a dinner of thick soup, potatoes, 
black bread and wine, he took out 
his diary and wrote in it: “Rien d’ex- 
traordinaire aujourd hui.” 

The Rue Picpus is situated a little 
more than a kilometer from the great 
open square to-day that is known as 
the Place de la Bastille. On that 
14th day of July, 1789, a mob of 
some five hundred men and women 
stormed the Federal prison that stood 
then upon the spot, killed its inade- 
quate garrison, freed the few prison- 
ers they found, and razed the build- 
ing to the ground. 

Young Lenoir could surely have 
seen the clouds of dust over the 
housetops had he not been so busy at 
his bench with his awl and hammer ; 
if he had listened carefully he might 
have heard the shouts of the crowd 
and the spasmodic fusillade of the 
handful of defenders. He saw and 
heard nothing. For him, “rien d’ex- 
traordinaire” had happened that day. 
And on the next day and the next, 


The World’s 
Greatest Civilizer 








and Wealth Creator 


By James D. Mooney 


President, General Motors Export Company 


and for weeks and years and gener- 
ations to come, he and his children 
and his children’s children sat in that 
same shop, and went to bed at night 
and arose in the morning, and ate 
the same soup and drank the same 
wine. Could it be true, after all, that 
“nothing extraordinary” did transpire 
on that July day in 1789? Did the 
attack on the Bastille, symbollic of 
the revolution that has been called the 
most cataclysmic in 
history, in truth 
mean so little to 
Jean Lenoir and his 
like? 

The years 
passed. The Com- 
mune and after it 
the Directorate rose 
and fell. Napoleon 
swaggered upon 
the scene, to pluck 
a younger Lenoir 
and throw him in- 
to a meaningless 
slaughter ; later 
came the last of the puppet kings for 
other of the Lenoir progeny, and 
then the Third Republic, in the days 
of the Colonial expansion, for still 
others in their time. But the little 
section of Paris known as the Quar- 
tier Picpus went serenely on its way, 


HE author of this article 

handles America’s biggest 
export job—that of General Mo- 
tors. He describes his trips abroad 
and the release of human energy 
that has come from the extension 
of motive power. This quickening 
tempo of life is energizing even 
Equatorial Africa. It gives a fresh 
aspect to the world dominion of 

our biggest business. 


typical of ten thousand other com- 
munities in France and in the whole 
wide world, careless of the upheavals 
in the social strata above them, and 
unchanged with the centuries—eat- 
ing, drinking, loving, toiling, sleep- 
ing—whether a director or a dic- 
tator, a king, an emperor, or a presi- 
dent sat in the seats of the mighty. 

Men have changed their political 
spots with unceasing regularity since 
the first tribal 
chieftain fell be- 
fore the blow of an 
ambitious usurper. 
There is little re- 
corded in the pages 
of history beyond 
the story of violent 
surges of human 
emotion aimed at 
the extinction of a 
ruling class or of 
another entire 
people. War and 
revolution, those 
raging social tor- 
rents, have their twin source in a 
composite spring where purblind 
economic necessity and uneconomic 
personal ambition are strangely 
blended. Slowly, gropingly, down 
through the centuries, the economic 
benefits of political strife have, after 
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The President Eight Convertible Cabrio.et, $1895. The Commander Eight Convertible Cabriolet, $1545. The Commander 


y. Six Convertible Cabriolet, $1495. Six wire wheels and trunk rack standard equipment. 

al Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tires extra. 
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2 ENEATH the easy, youthful grace of Studebaker’s smart straight eights and sixes, there is 
in ‘ 
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“a championship stamina, unseen yet certified by every official stock car record, both for speed 
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it and staying power. And though clothed in matchless beauty of line and color—though masked 
in 

t ae ‘ 

* by manners urbane and distinguished—one turn at the wheel will reveal to you unmistakably 
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4 why Studebaker sells more eight-cylinder cars than any other maker in the world. 
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all, emerged. The French Revolution, 
in common with the whole series of 
political events that led mankind 
gradually out of the morass of sav- 
agery, was only superficially an 
abrupt subversion of an old order by 
a new; in its essence it was merely 
a slow, halting step along the road to 
individual betterment. In this, as in 
other upheavals, whole 
institutions tottered and 
were rebuilt; forms of 
government became 
drastically different; or- 
iginal conceptions of 
liberty and _ equality 
arose; the social struc- 
ture was shaken to its 
foundations; and a new 
France, a new world was 
trumpeted in on a hundred 
battlefields and consecrated 
in the blood of untold thou- 
sands of men. 

The French citizen of the 
nineteenth century did in 
reality become, from this 
and prior causes, a happier, 
freer man than the feudal 
fief or the Roman slave; he 
was happier and freer even 
than the feudal lord or the 
Roman master. Yes, man has 
been put a little further 
along on the pathway of his 
destiny by revolution and 
war and political strife, but 
as short a while as thirty 
years ago Lenoir and his 
like among the common 
people of all the world still 
drank the same wine, still °* 
ate the same bread, still did 
the same things from morn- 
ing to night and from night to morn- 
ing that they had done for centuries 
onend. So far as it was a matter of 
what these men thought and did, and 
not a matter of what they had a right 
to think and do, they might as well 
have lived under Caesar or Charle- 
magne. 

Then, on the heels of the indus- 
trial revolution in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, there came upon 
the world a change so profound, so 
far-reaching in its implications, that 
its ultimate consequences cannot yet 
be devined. The age of communica- 
tions dawned. 

There followed a complete revision 
of every practice, every habit, every 
value that mankind knew. The un- 
leashing of tremendous economic 
forces inherent in the social body 
brought at last to the individual 
human being an ability to do and to 
think the things that centuries of 
political effort had developed only to 
the point of a potential right. In the 
short span that has since elapsed, the 
life of the average inhabitant of the 
western world has become richer by 
far than the life of the wealthiest 
potentate in ages past. The social 
organism, and particularly the com- 
mon man’s part in it, has altered 





motor wheels. 


more radically in the past thirty years 
than it had in the two thousand years 
that went before. Jean Lenoir no 
longer eats the same soup nor stays 
dully in his shop from morning to 
night and from night to morning. 
The factors contributing to this 
first revolution which really touched 
the lives of the human units in so- 
ciety were varied and 
complex in their na- 
ture, but all of them, 
essentially, involved 
the creation of media 
for the more rapid 
movement of men 
and goods and ideas. 
After the discovery of 


T; HROUGHOUT the 
Federated Malay States, 
the crude rubber producing center of the 
world, patient oxen hitched to lumbering 
two-wheeled carts are doing the heavy 
work of bringing materials for road work. 
Eventually motor cars and trucks will go 
whizzing by the cumbersome carts that for 
centuries served all needs.. All over the 
world men are learning to move fast on 
The automobile is stimu- 
lating new standards of life. More wealth, 
more joy and happiness are filtering down 
to the masses. There are traffic cops in the 
Fiji Islands as well as Fifth Avenue. Blacks 
ride on fast trucks that 
take mealies to market in 
Africa. 
awheel, driving fast. 


The world is 


the principle of the 
wheel—a method of lo- 
comotion ignored by na- 
ture because of its in- 
nate requirement, impos- 
sible to organic struc- 
tures, for a full-floating member— 
the art of physical communications 
languished. Similarly, after the in- 
vention of written language, and, 
many centuries later, of the printing 
press, no appreciable progress took 
place in the art of disseminating 
ideas. With a coincidence that seems 
all the more remarkable for its long 
postponement, the scientific achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century gave 
birth within the few short years to 
the steam railway, the steamship, the 
telegraph and the telephone. 

The practical application of these 
media to extensive use for social in- 
tercourse came slowly, and it was 
only with the first decade of the 
twentieth century that they began to 
exercise their full measure of effect 
upon the destinies of the race. Util- 
ization then of these media in their 
perfected state was followed also by 
the development and the general em- 
ployment of the radio, the airplane 
and the motor car. We can be said 


to be standing to-day only at the 
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threshold of the age of communica- 
tions, and yet the changes already 
wrought by its advent reach down 
intimately and inescapably to the 
humblest inhabitant of the globe. 

It was through communal trans- 
portation, at first, that impetus was 
given to the physical side of the age 
of communications—the common 
carrier, as represented by the rail- 
way or the steamship operated on a 
pro-rated cost basis for the benefit of 
the many. Great masses of goods and 
of men began to move about freely 
from place to place; new levels of 
economic welfare came into being 
from the quickened ability to pro- 
duce, exchange and consume 
in greater quantities. Mass 
production and mass con- 
sumption were made possible 
solely as a consequence of 
the development of mass 
transportation, and mass 
transportation remains to- 
day the determining factor 
in the possible growth of the 
economic structure. Parallel 
with it, of course, runs the 
vital supporting factor of 
improved communication of 
ideas, for without the tele- 
phone and the telegraph and 
the wireless it would be im- 
possible to build up and to 
maintain in an intelligent and 
coherent state the complex 
organizations that alone can 
conduct commercial opera- 
tions on so vast a 
scale. 

But if communal 
transportation has in- 
creased social activity 
and acted so power- 
fully as a stimulus to 
growth and to indiv- 
idual betterment, what 
are we to say of the 
development, only 
now reaching practical maturity in 
the United States and merely nascent 
elsewhere, that is rapidly putting 
mobility and freedom and mastery of 
destiny not into the hands of a large 
co-operative group, but into the very 
hands of that ultimate social unit— 
the family? It is a fact that the 
necessity for co-operative mass trans- 
portation will always exist, but it is 
also a fact that its attendant advan- 
tages are being tremendously aug- 
mented to-day, and will be augmented 
more and more in the future, by the 
extended use of the passenger auto- 
mobile. 

It does not seem to me to be an 
exaggeration to say that the motor 
car 1s the greatest creator of wealth 
the world has ever known. 

Following as it has upon the ex- 
tension of the co-operative media of 
physical communication, and supple- 
menting and complementing them as 
it does, the increased use of indiv- 
idual motor transport has ushered in 
an unparalleled era of prosperity 
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What do you want to know about 


CHECK PREPARATION, CHECK PROTECTION, 
BANKERS’ SUPPLIES? 


Consult a Todd representative with confidence 


Representatives of The Todd Company are quali- 
fied by character and training to advise the banking 
world on the preparation and protection of business 
funds. Since 1899—for thirty years—The Todd Com- 
pany has devoted all its energies and resources to the 
betterment of check protection methods. Today Todd 
machines, Todd checks and Todd bankers’ supplies are 
in use throughout the world providing the surest pro- 
tection and the fastest and most economical methods 
of accomplishing it. 

This company’s wealth of experience in its field— 
unique experience, available from no other source—is 
passed on to its trusted representatives. From them, 
you are certain to get the best advice on the most 
up-to-the-minute methods. 

It is to the advantage of every banker and business 
man to know what Todd machines are saving in the 
time and labor of routine check procedure. Call in a 
Todd representative and learn what the new Check 


Signer is doing to relieve executives forever of signing 
checks by hand. Try the versatile new Century Pro- 
tectograph on your own forms. By all means have the 
remarkable self-canceling Greenbac Check demon- 
strated. Learn about Standard Forgery Bonds, at 
substantial discounts to users of Todd products. See 
the first paper ever devised expressly for check use, 
the new Super-Safety Paper, exclusively a Todd prod- 
uct and a paper every banker should know about. 

Whether or not you are interested in buying Todd 
products, as a modern business man you should know 
the most modern means of safeguarding funds. A 
phone call to the Todd office in your city or a letter 
directly to us will put expert advice and assistance at 
your service, without a bit of obligation, of course. 
The Todd Company. (Established 1899.) 1154 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, the new Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Definition: The term concrete 
masonry is applied to block, brick 
or tile building units molded 
from concrete, and laid by 
masons into a wall. The con- 
crete is made by mixing port. 
land cement with water and 

other suitable materials such as —_ 

sand, pebbles, crushed stone, River 

cinders, burned shale or slag, By. 
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The picture above shows 
the cinder concrete masonry 
partition walls, and con- 
crete floors, for the kitchen 
and pantry in the home 
of W. T. Crawford, North 
East, (suburb of Erie) 
Penna. The lower picture 
shows the same walls com- 
pleted. Cody and Kirby, 


Architects, Erie, Penna. 
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1 aS BB Home of W. W. Porch, 
ne, River Oaks, Houston, 
lag. Texas. Charles W. Oliver, 
Architect. 
sonry construction, with 
white portland cement 
stucco exterior. 
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OPULAR sentiment has long 

demanded firesafety in schools, 
hotels, apartments and public build- 
ings. Surely it is of equal importance 
that your home be as nearly firesafe as 
you can make it. 


Concrete masonry construction is find- 
ing universal favor with home builders 
and architects—for it provides not 
only firesafety, but enduring beauty 


and economy as well. 


Many delightful exterior effects may 
be attained with concrete masonry. 


Facings of portland cement stucco, brick 
or stone are widely used. Exposed 
masonty surfaces, too, are suitable for 
many architectural treatments. 


There is genuine economy in building 
a home with exterior and partition walls, 
and floors, of concrete. Added durability 
and lower maintenance expense more 
than offset the slight extra first cost. 


Before you build a home of any size, 
learn the facts about modern concrete ma- 
sonry construction. A request will bring 
you attractively illustrated booklets. 
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throughout the world, an era in 
which real wages—the ratio of buy- 
ing power to cost—are greater than 
they have ever been. It is no mere 
coincidence that national standards of 
living are higher in almost direct 
proportion to the extent that the 
motor car is used in each country. 
We see the results that have attend- 
ed the intensive distribution of auto- 
mobiles in the United States, and we 
are beginning to see the same results 
abroad as the world takes to wheels 
and a remotely comparable state of 
motorization approaches. In many 
lands the movement is only begin- 
ning, for the initial costs are exces- 
sive and co-operative transportation 
must still be made to suffice in large 
measure for many years to come; 
but the tide has definitely set in, and 
ultimately the motor car will not be 
denied its place. 

We do not need to look far to 
recognize the benefits that the age of 
communications has brought. If we 
take the automobile as typical, al- 
though going somewhat beyond the 
other factors by reason of the very 
extent of its use, we find the first and 
most patent material benefits accru- 
ing to the thousands upon thousands 
of men who labor at the direct pro- 
cesses of manufacturing. Behind 
these men there reaches back an end- 
less chain of economic advantage— 
—to the miner who digs the iron 
from the earth on the shores of Lake 
Superior ; to the plantation worker in 
Java, drawing rubber for the tires 
from the trees; to the woodchopper 
in Canada, the cork-cutter in Spain, 
the men who produce graphite and 
barium and asbestos and tantalum 
and tungsten and silk and cotton and 
the myriad materials from a score 
of lands that go into the building of 
a motor car. Shippers and haulers, 
dock-men and stevedores feel the 
direct effects as the raw material 
passes into the factories and the com- 
pleted product moves out again. 


HEN reaching in the other direc- 

tion is another endless chain, em- 
bracing the men who sell the cars, 
and the men who service them, and 
the men who sell gasoline—and be- 
hind these last again the workers in 
the oil-fields and the distilleries and 
the tank-yards—all toiling and creat- 
ing new wealth and stimulating the 
further exchange of goods in every 
line of industry that serves human- 
ity’s needs and desires. A tremendous 
economic influence, yes—but aug- 
mented again by the less visible but 
equally potent factors attending the 
use of the motor car. 

Perhaps the most obvious benefit 
resulting from the growth of auto- 
mobile registrations in the United 
States during the last decade is the 
increase in realty values that has ac- 
companied it. Suburban areas have 


crept steadily outward from their 


urban centers; waste lands, a mile 
from the railroad station, have be- 
come solidly built-up parts of ten 
thousand towns and villages. The 
automobile is leading men slowly to 
abandon their inherited condition of 
picturesque congestion, for father 
would never have taken the family 
up into the hills unless mother with 
the trusty car were ready to drive 
him down each morning to the 8:15. 
He would probably have stayed in 
his stuffy city apartment, and when 
his children grow up they will think 
of the opportunities he has given 
them in terms quite independent of 
the sixteen billion dollar growth in 
suburban appraisals from 1915 to 
1925. 

Equally significant with the return 
of the city-dweller to the open spaces 
is that concomitant of the age of 
communications which is resulting in 
the return of the farmer to gregar- 
iousness. It was against all laws of 
human experience for the settlers of 
our West to scatter themselves over 
the countryside at intervals of two 
or tive or twenty or fifty miles. Man 
has always huddled into and about 
small towns; he is a highly social 
animal, and only economic necessity 
forced him, in our own pioneer days, 
into the opposite unnatural state. By 
the simple expedient of annihilating 
distance, the motor car has brought 
him back as close to the village as 
any peasant afoot in previous ages 
has been. 


HERE is no land so remote that 

it does not know the manifold 
blessings of the age of communica- 
tions; no people, far or near, whose 
lives have not been broadened and 
brightened by the coming of the mo- 
tor car. In the tropical fastnesses of 
the West Coast of Africa, where the 
railroad, the telephone, the telegraph 
are unknown; where the only habita- 
tions are the rudest of huts, there you 
will find the automobile truck by the 
score and hundred hauling the copra 
and peanuts to the ports; and sprin- 
kled among them you will see a sur- 
prising number .of smart American 
passenger cars filled to the over- 
flowing with native blacks. 

On the rim of the Arctic circle, in 
Reykjavic, Iceland, American taxi- 
cabs pound over the cobbled pave- 
ments. The narrow streets of Cairo 
and Bagdad, and all of the cities of 
the East, are aswarm with the same 
cars, the same trucks, the same bus- 
ses, that ply the boulevards of Den- 
ver and Boston and Los Angeles. At 
a “dangerous intersection” in the city 
of Suva, in the Fiji Islands, a half- 
naked, bushy-haired traffic policeman 
solemnly turns his “stop” and “go” 
signals at regular three minute inter- 
vals from dawn to dusk. 

All over the world men are learn- 
ing to move about on wheels and to 
move fast, and the quickening tempo 
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is bringing in its wake a train of 
economic advantage and stimulation 
to new standards of life and happi- 
ness, reaching down inevitably even 
to those men and women whose own- 
ership of a motor car is still a dis- 
tant aspiration. 

I remember a trip I made a year 
ago up-country from Rio de Janeirc 
in Brazil through the vast empire of 
the State of Minas Geraes. In a lit- 
tle village more than a hundred miles 
from the nearest railroad I stopped 
in at a modest building which housed 
what we would know here as the 
“general store’ of the community. 
The proprietor had prospered in his 
way, and a year before he had bought 
an American automobile. Prior to 
that time it had taken him, in his 
bullock cart, more than ten days to 
go to the railhead and back again. 
His wife and daughter had been 
there with him twice; the rest of 
their lives they had spent barefoot 
and dressed in the simplest calico in 
the little village of two hundred souls 
where they had been born. 


O-DAY, with his motor car, this 

man goes down to the railhead at 
least once a week, and once a month 
he takes his family with him. The 
wife and; daughter wear silk stock- 
ings now, and emulate the latest 
Paris fashions. There are three radio 
sets in the little village, and nine 
other motor cars; and one banana 
grower has just discovered that he 
can move his entire crop to the rail- 
head, instead of letting two-thirds of 
it rot on the ground, by using a 
motor truck for his hundred-mile 
haul. Prosperity is coming to that 
little village, and education is com- 
ing with it, and certainly a higher 
degree of happiness. 

I might go on indefinitely enumer- 
ating the changes that have been 
wrought, in America and overseas, 
by the advent of the age of commun- 
ications in general and of the motor 
car in particular. Material advan- 
tages there are on every side, even to 
the keepers of the thousands, upon 
thousands of roadside refreshment 
stands who thrive like the benevolent 
parasites they are upon the ubiqui- 
tous automobilist. Yet all these ma- 
terial benefits yield place to the 
greater things the motor car has done 
in bringing health and happiness and 
a better understanding of the world 
all about them to the countless. mil- 
lions who ride. 


Our own men and women are be- 
coming less parochial; the gypsies 
from Maine and Georgia and Ohio 
who camp side by side in the Rockies 
or by the edge of the Painted Desert 
are warranty of that. And if it is 
so with us, then surely it will be so 
among the polyglot peoples of other 
lands. For the automobile, playing 
its allotted part in the age of com- 
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k § Sum and distribution costs are in for a trimming. There’s no real 

st news in that statement. But with sales executives subjecting their 

lio costs to microscopic analyses in order to train them down to a healthy 

ne condition, any suggestions calculated to assist may not come amiss. 

es Wherefore, the cost of automobile transportation for salesmen is placed 

il- on the table. Twenty thousand miles is a conservative estimate of the 

a distance traveled by a salesman in an automobile during the course of a 
year. Suppose the cost of that transportation can be reduced one cent 

‘te a mile. The company maintaining only 25 salesmen automatically cuts 

we its costs $5,000.00 a year. 

m- Some companies which provide Pontiac Sixes for salesmen are saving 

1er even more than one cent a mile. The reason is that the Pontiac —the New 
Pontiac Big Six, especially —is designed to operate economically. That’s 

er- why its engine, for example, turns over only 3,162 times per mile, approxi- 

en mately 20% less frequently than the engines in some cars of com- 

as, parable price. That’s why its pistons travel only 2,045 feet per mile, more 

in- than 25% less than the pistons in cars with engines of the high speed type. 

a Scores of similar reasons for Pontiac economy can be given to any sales 

| to executive interested in reducing selling costs. Or if you prefer, we can 

on show you cost records revealing, not only the causes, but the results of 

ent Pontiac economy. Write the Fleet Department for full information. Ask 

ent also for the details of our Fleet Users’ Plan. 

jui- Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus delivery charges. 

we Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile val- 
ues... Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices include only reasonable charges for handling 

one and for financing when the G. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan is used. 

md OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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munications, is doing more than 
creating new standards of living and 
new levels of prosperity; it is serv- 
ing very definitely to bring people 
together and to tear down the bar- 
riers of mistrust and misunderstand- 
ing that isolation has so long and so 
well fostered. 

Jean Lenoir could not write in his 
diary to-day “rien d’extraordinaire,” 
for very extraordinary things are 
happening. If the Bastille should 
again be attacked, some solicitous 
friend would certainly hasten to tele- 
phone him that an interesting event 
was about to take place, and that he 
shouldn’t miss it for worlds. And 
Jean would wonder why he hadn’t 





noticed the interruption of the bus 
and tramway service; and he would 
switch off his electric drills and ham- 
mers and rush out to the corner shop 
for the latest edition of “Le Petit 
Parisien.’ He would see the photo- 
graph of the first sally taken by that 
journal’s enterprising photographer 
from an attacking airplane, and he 
would read what his own compatriots 
thought about this portentious hap- 
pening—especially the Premier, who 
was in mid-Atlantic on the “Majes- 
tic’—and then he would digest the 
comments of the press in London 
and New York and Melbourne and 
Buenos Aires. Returning to his 
shop, he would listen in for a while 
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on his radio, and after a time, being 
assured by an extremely persuasive 
announcer that all was well and that 
the crowds were no longer obstruct- 
ing traffic, he would take his car from 
the garage and drive to the spot. 

Certainly the real Jean Lenoir of 
1789 did not dream of doing any 
single one of these things. For him, 
when he heard of it. at last, the 
French Revolution was a wonderful 
and a glorious thing ; but for it all he 
ate his same soup, 4nd “drank his 
same wine, and toiled and played and 
slept, that day and the next and for 
months and years to come; and his 
children and his children’s children 
after him. 


Hugh Baker’s Rise 


? 


periods, by setting up a powerful 
sales organization that became con- 
tinuously resultful, subject to fluctu- 
ations in accordance with market 
conditions. 

Before the war, old line investment 
bankers sold bonds to a small number 
of wealthy individuals and institu- 
tions. The National City group for- 
saw the time was coming when the 
general public would become security 
buyers. Accordingly, it set up the 
chain store machinery for turning the 
average citizen into a capitalist. It 
was Mr. Baker’s job to pass upon 
store sites in other cities, and to select 
managerial personnel. 

“Before the war only a relatively 
small group were security buyers,” 
Mr. Baker said. “The Liberty Loan 
campaign emphasized the opportunitv 
for widening the circles of bond 
buyers. We saw a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to serve large numbers of 
people and to teach them to become 
sound investors. This was profitable 
for us, of course. No business can 
continue without a profit, but the 
effect of this development on a wider 
public was the significant thing. We 
found that merchandising bonds was 
just like merchandising commodities. 
In our advertising, we sought to get 
away from the perfunctory routine 
advertising of the financial district, 
and through the use of interesting 
text and vivid photographs to appeal 
to the imagination of ordinary folk. 
We made a conscious effort to get out 
of a rut.” 


“EJ OW: successful the National 

‘i City Company has been, the 
public has never learned. However, it 
has more than fulfilled the dreams of 
its founders. The enormous price- 
earnings ratio, at which National 
City Bank stock sells, is predicated to 
a large extent on the prodigious un- 
disclosed earnings of the National 
City Company, which, with its enor- 
mous personnel, has not been im- 
poverished by high overhead charges. 
Reaching out into a new strata of 
society, the City Company reduced 


(Continued from page 14) 


greatly the average sale to a customer. 

With the organization rapidly ex- 
panding, Mr. Baker has always been 
pressed to select and develop men. 
As far as possible he now trains men 
within the organization. The usual 
routine is to start a promising young 
man in the New York office, possibly 
in the treasury department, where, 
according to Mr. Baker, he gains a 
respect for the importance of accu- 
rate details. He sees the jams which 
occur when salesmen turn in incom- 
plete or inaccurate reports of tran- 
sactions. Then he may be moved to 
a desk in the correspondence depart- 
ment. Each out-of-town office is 
represented in New York by a special 
correspondent department. The head 
of the Chicago desk consists of a 
department head and four assistants. 
The youngster starts as fourth assis- 
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In Demand 


Wanted: A man for hard work 
and rapid promotion; a man who can 
find things to be done without the 
help of a manager and three assist- 
ants. 

A man who gets to work on time 
and does not imperil the lives of 
others in an attempt to be first out of 
the office at night. 

A man who moves quickly and 
makes as little noise as possible about 
it. 

A man who looks you straight in 
the eye and tells the truth every time. 

A man who is cheerful, courteous 
to everyone and determined to 
“make good.’’—Exchange. 

* * me 

Time is the one thing that can 
never be retrieved. One may lose 
and regain a friend; one may lose 
and regain money; opportunity once 
spurned may come again; but the 
hours that are lost in idleness can 
never be brought back to be used in 
gainful pursuits. Most careers are 
made or marred in the hours after 
supper—The New York World. 
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tant, and, if he shows aptitude, he 
may gradually move up to first. Mr. 
Baker thinks that this job gives the 
bright young man a splendid oppor- 
tunity to learn the major policies and 
objectives of the business, for all 
instructions between the home office 
and the branch pass over that desk. 


FTER service in the home office, 

the new man, if he has elected 
sales as his specialty, is sent to one of 
the branch offices to learn selling in 
the hard knock school for actual ex- 
perience. Mr. Baker said that he had 
no preference for college men, and 
had no formula for selecting candi- 
dates. He said it was a matter of 
studying individual applicants, testing 
their mental fitness, discovering their 
ambitions and ideals. 

When Mr. Baker was advanced to 
the presidency, he experienced 
mingled emotions. Like the other 
men in the group around Charles E. 
Mitchell, he had developed an intense 
friendship and admiration for his 
chief. He regards the National City 
Company as the lengthened shadow 
of Charles E. Mitchell. Mr. Mit- 
chell is only fifty-two, and has not 
moved toward retirement. He is still 
the active boss, but set up the new 
organization in the interest of effi- 
ciency. Mr. Mitchell still has little 
jeisure, and, according to one of his 
closest associates, doesn’t want it. 
His mind is restless. 

Under the new arrangement, Gor- 
don S. Rentschler is president of the 
National City Bank, James H. Per- 
kins is president of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, and Mr. 
Baker is president of the National 
City Company. Mr. Mitchell, as 
chairman with executive powers and 
chairman of the three companies, is 
chief executive of the entire organiza- 
tion. He and the three presidents 
and John A. Garver, the Bank’s 
counsel, constitute the permanent 
members of an Executive Committee 
of Nine, four of whose members will 
be drawn in rotation from among the 
other directors. 
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HE industrial visitor to Kansas City 
of ten or even five years ago would 
be amazed today at the manufacturin 
progress in many important lines. 


So fast has industry grown, in 
that not until recent months did 
City know what it had and what i 
to balance industrial growth. 


It was only after a painst 
had been made of manufa 


to say with accuracy wha 
here for which there i 


of supply. 
Now that can b 
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NEARESft BY AIR TO EVERYWHERE 


Economical transportation is im- 
portant. You can reach 15 million people 
at lower freight cost from Kansas City 
than from any other metropolis, 
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one... with accur- 
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acy! Kansas City knows its needs in many 
lines ... knows those products for which 
it pays hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
sometimes millions, to producers in other 
markets. Yet many of those commodities 
can be made profitably in Kansas City. 


Perhaps you are engaged in a line of 
business needed here, and which today 
offers little or no local competition in 
Kansas City. ‘“The Book of Kansas City 
Opportunities,” available free to inter- 
ested executives, tells the story. And, in 
addition, if you desire it, a confidential 
survey of the possibilities of the Kansas 
_ City market for your individual line will 
be made. 


I am interested in this induftry: 





and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Name 





Address 





3729 











OTHING on earth can smile but 
man! Gems may flash reflected 


light, but what is a diamond-flash 
compared to an eye flash and a mirth- 
flash? Flowers cannot smile; this is 
a charm that even they cannot claim. 
It is the color which love wears, and 
cheerfulness and joy—these three. 
It is a light in the windows of the 
face, by which the heart signifies it 
is at home and waiting. A face that 
cannot smile is like a bud that can- 
not blossom and dries up on the stalk. 
Laughter is day, and sobriety is 
night, and a smile is the twilight that 
hovers gently between both—more 
bewitching than  either—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
* %*« * 

No person will have occasion to 
complain of the want of time who 
never loses any.—Jefferson. 

“ €:. 8 


For every employee who is “steady 
in his work” there shall be steady 
work. The right to regularity in 
employment is co-equal with the right 
to regularity in the payment of rent, 
in the payment of 
interest on bonds, 
in the delivery to 
customers of the 
high quality of 
product contract- 
ed for. No busi- 
ness is successful- 


A Text 


ETTER is a little with right- 
eousness than 
without right.—Proverbs 16. 


Sent in by T. H. Ball, 
Cleveland, O. What is your 


j| THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
~BUSINESS ~ 


Almost anybody can do business 
fairly well. Many men can do busi- 
ness very well. A few can do busi- 
ness superbly well. But the man 
who not only does his work superb- 
ly well, but adds to it a touch of 
personality through great zeal, pat- 
lence, persistence, making it indiv- 
idual, distinct, and unforgetable, is 
an artist—Elbert Hubbard. 

* * x 

A few words, well chosen and dis- 
tinguished, will do the work that a 
thousand cannot.—John Ruskin. 

ee 

It is a square deal when eyes giv- 
en to seeing another’s faults are those 
accustomed to searching for the 
faults of their owner. But “a fel- 
low feeling should make us wond- 
rously kind.” If we want others to 
be patient with our defects, it be- 
hooves us to be very patient with 
the failures of others—the ‘Golden 
Rule,” you know.—The Gideon. 

‘-¢.2 

Our particular genius, the Ameri- 
can genius in government, is funda- 
mentally opposed 
to' functioning for 
the operation of 
industry. We 
must realize this 
fact when we 
consider the var- 
ious plausible 


great revenues 


ly conducted favorite text? A Forbes reasons which are 
which does not book is presented to senders’ advanced in favor 
perform fully the of texts used. of government 
obligations _inci- ownership. Just 


dent to each of these rights. Each 
of these obligations is equally a fixed 
charge. No dividend should be paid 
unless each of these fixed charges has 
been met. The reserve to insure 
regularity of employment is as im- 
perative as the reserve for deprecia- 
tion; and it is equally a part of the 
fixed charges to make the annual con- 
tribution to that reserve. No busi- 
ness is socially solvent which cannot 
do so. (Anonymous) 

' “= * 

The power of man _ increases 
steadily by continuance in one 
direction. He becomes acquaint- 
ed with the subject and 
with his own tools; in- 
creases his skill and 
strength and learns the 
favorable moments and 
favorable accidents. He is 
his own apprentice, and 
more time gives a great 
addition of power, just as 
a falling body acquires mo- 
mentum with every foot of 
fall—Emerson. 





so long as we believe in a govern- 
ment based upon individualism and 
the freedom of opportunity, just so 
long must we realize the pitfalls 
which are inherent in any system that 
diverts us as a nation into paths other 
than those which we have traveled to 
the success that is ours to-day.— 
Roger W. Babson. 


x * * 


Soft Jobs come to those who have 
done hard jobs well, and easy money 
is postponed payment that comes to 
the man who has earned hard money. 
—William Feather. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 












OU have a dollar. 


I have a 
dollar. We swap. Now you 
have my dollar—I have your dollar, 
We are no better off. 
You have an idea, I have an idea. 


We swap. Now you have two ideas 
and I have two ideas—both are 
richer. 


What you gave you have; what I 
got you did not lose. 
This is Co-Operation—The Out- 


look. 
x kK x 


We wear our habits as we do our 
clothes, but we get into them in a 
different way. Clothes are just slip- 
ped on from the outside, but habits 
grow from within as fruit does, or 
the leaves of a tree. The way to make 
a complete and convincing change of 
habit, is to undergo a change of 
heart. With that accomplished, the 
question of habit very largely takes 
care of itself—Exchange. 

a 


There are enough good-for-noth- 
ing laws commended and introduced 
in every State Legislature to make 
millionaires of all the rag men if 
they could only be consigned direct 
from the committees to the scrap 
heap.—Ren Mulford, Jr. 


* * * 


To be honest, to be kind; to earn 
a little and to spend a little less; to 
make upon the whole a family hap- 
pier for his presence; to renounce 
when that shall be necessary and not 
to be embittered; to keep a few 
friends, but these without capitula- 
tion; above all, on the same grim 
condition, to keep friends with him- 
selfi—here is a task for all that a 
man has of fortitude and delicacy.— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
From H. K. Kane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * X 


Many of these half-way folks get by, 
but they never get far. There is al- 
always a premium in __ business 
on the man who does his work 
painstakingly, with completeness and 


finality; he is the man _ who 
will be trusted with more and more 
responsibility, up to the 


limit of his capacity. The 
man who informs himself 
adequately about his firm, 
its methods, its policies and 
its products, who does his 
work so well that no one 
need follow him up to patch 
the ragged edges, is on the 
safest, surest and shortest 
road to achievement.—]J. 
Ogden Armour. 
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er Here is a method of control 


rap that gives you the vital facts 
and figures every day 

arn 

- to N EVERY business there are 

ap- enough hazards... enough un- 

nce known factors . . . without the 

not added handicap of late and un- 

few reliable working data. 

ula- , 

i The least that every executive 

rim Re 

cm should have is timely figures upon 

ta which to base important decisions. 

— When he has the figures from each 


department—posted up to date every 
Pa. day—he has a signal system that 
tells him when to open the throttle 
and when to apply the brakes. 


| by, 
; al- Elliott-Fisher gives you these ad- 
ness vantages without interfering in the 
vork slightest way with your present 
- accounting routine. Without add- 
who 


nore 


“1 Elhott-Fisher 

















A signal system for your business 


ing a man to your payroll, Elliott- 
Fisher compiles the figures every 
day for every department and at 
nine each morning presents you 
with a complete, concise summary. 


Yesterday’s orders, sales billed, 
accounts receivable and payable, 
bank balances... all the vital figure- 
facts you need, are posted and 
compared with the figures for the 
same day a week ago, a month ago 
and a year ago. 


At a glance you can tell exactly 
where you stand and then base 
your decisions on the facts of 
today, not on ancient history. Even 
when you are away from the office 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting-writing 
machine 


an Elliott-Fisher report can be for- 
warded every day, keeping you in 
touch with the tide of your busi- 
ness, almost as effectively as if 
you were at your desk. 


Thousands of the country’s lead- 
ing business firms depend on 
Elliott-Fisher. We'd like to tell you 
more about the part Elliott-Fisher 
fact-finding machinery plays in their 
success. Send, today, the coupon be- 
low to secure complete information. 












General Office Equipment Corporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
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was given to men and women, 

boys and girls in the United 
States for prizes in various contests. 
In addition to this, approximately 
one million dollars worth of auto- 
mobiles, radios, pianos, houses, sport- 
ing goods and scholarships were given 
as prizes in contests too numerous 
to classify. A recent estimate shows 
that more than thirty million people 
participated in these interesting com- 
petitions, eagerly, and in hopes of 
winning prizes. 

The number of contests conducted 
and the money involved have in- 
creased steadily from year to year, 
until the highest peak was reached 
in 1928. Before the year 1929 
reaches its close, millions of dollars 
in prizes will be presented to the pub- 
lic. 

The contest idea originated many 
years ago, but the offering of large 
sums of money is of recent develop- 
ment. 

Ten years ago, when, through the 
medium of advertising a certain or- 
ganization offered $1,000 in prizes 
for letters telling about the uses of 
their product, it caused considerable 
discussion. 


Ll 1928 more than $2,500,000 


O-DAY, the prize of $1,000 

scarcely causes comment. It 
takes a contest of ten, thirty or fifty 
thousand dollars offered as prizes to 
make us stop, look and listen. Across 
the pages of our magazines and news- 
papers the announcements are made 
of big sums to be given for the best 
replies. Luck is not a factor, for the 
winning article is carefully chosen 
and is, in the minds of the judges, 
the best. 

Years ago the usual appeal was for 
“any sort of a reply regardless of 
length or how it was written.” Very 
often the contest letters were pathetic 
tales of the contestant’s need for the 
prize-money. Scores of contest let- 
ters stressed the mortgage on the 
home, a poor widow’s plight, and the 
youth who needed a college educa- 


fo 


Ideas 


W hy Prize Contests That Win 
Attention for New Products Are 
Increasing— How the Public 

Responds 





By Olivia H. Dennis 


tion. The ,rizes 
were solicited to 
carry on personal 
needs and ambi- 
tions—the contest 
requirements were 
in many cases 
ignored. 

To-day the rules of a contest are 
of utmost importance and if you 
ignore one of these your reply is dis- 
carded. The family history and their 
financial reverses no longer make an 
impression. Why? 

Some of the recent contests had 
over a million replies each. This is a 
busy world and the judges are prom- 
inent men and women. 


HE writer consulted three ad- 

vertising authorities, one in Los 
Angeles, one in New York, one 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, for an opinion 
as to the amount of money given in 
1927 as prizes. Each estimate was, 
“about half a million dollars.” They 
were surprised when told the amount 
exceeded one and one-half million 
dollars. 

The same question was put to a 
prominent newspaper man, a magaz- 
ine editor and the president of a large 
advertising company, about contests 
of 1928. Their replies were, “not 
more than a million dollars.” They 
looked at the following tabulation 
with astonishment. 

Prizes for fine arts, medical re- 
search, sports, aviation, channel 
swimmers, beauty contests are not 
included, neither are the numerous 
competitions from foreign countries. 

here is an increasing tendency to 
open novel and literary competitions 
of England to American writers, but 
not the commercial contests. It is a 
noticeable fact that in many Ameri- 
can contests we have entries from 
numerous foreign people. 

These figures are not to be con- 
fused with the cost of advertising, but 
sums given as prizes entirely inde- 
pendent of the enormous amount of 
well-spent money involved in adver- 





Mrs. Dennis has won three 
national prizes and is an 
authority in this field 


tising. Approxi- 
mately $500,000,- 
000 was spent last 
year for national 
advertising 
in magazines and 
newspapers. To 
the average per- 
son the large amount of money paid 
in prizes seems fabulous, but in 
reality is a small part of the advertis- 
ing campaign. 


Prizes That Were Won 





1927 1928 

Commercial ....$353,500 $400,000 
Literary ....... 200,000 400,000 
Pussies ....0% 135,000 76,000 
Mechanical .... 110,000 79,000 
PE ic on o's 71,500 82,450 
Commercial Art. 53,000 99,000 
Motion Pictures 35,000 20,000 
pO eee 25,000 100,000 
ol bin tp as 9. 7,000 25,000 
Miscellaneous 10,000 219,000 
Newspapers .... 500,000 1,000,000 

Tétal....... $1,500,000 $2,500,450 


s % HE commercial contest group is 
the largest, because it includes 
many kinds of contests conducted 
for advertising purposes. Letters on 
various subjects, recipes, designs, 
food products, advertisements, essays 
on safety, names and slogans, knit- 
ting patterns, cereals and favorite 
cigarettes all received publicity. 

The two outstanding points to con- 
sider in the discussion of contests 
are: What is the object of these 
contests, and what do the companies 
gain? 

Most contests are conducted with 
two objects in view. First, they per- 
form the valuable function of edu- 
cating the public, which is no small 
matter, for their influence is tremen- 
dous in teaching the correct use of 
certain products. Second, the con- 
tests focus the attention of the public: 
on a definite product, thus increas- 
ing its sale. 

The modern trend of contests is to 
stress the use of the product and the 
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increased sale is a natural result of 
an educational campaign. 

Two important contests of 1927 
were the Prune contest and Coca- 
Cola contest, of 1928 the Laundry 
contest and the Slogan for Wood 
contest. 

How can the producer educate 
the public? Take for example the 
prune, the boarding house joke for 
years, which has now been glorified 
into a luscious, health-giving food. 
Why has our attitude toward prunes 
changed? Because through consistent 
advertising and the medium of a con- 
test the growers have taught us the 
value of prunes. For moriths the an- 
nouncement of the Cali- 
fornia Prune Producers 
appeared: “$10,000 For 
Letters About Prunes.” 

Several million people 
read the announcements 
and exclaimed, “Prunes! 
Prunes? I hope to tell 
you I can write a letter 
about prunes. I can re- 
member my grandmother 
cooking prunes way back 
in—in—I mean when I 
was a child.” Over 65,- 
000 letters were received 
in the contest. The prune 
producers obtained 
thousands of new con- 
sumers—the direct result 
of the prize contest. 

The Coca-Cola Company flashed 


its “$30,000 in Cash Prizes” from ° 


the pages of magazines for three 
months. The Coca-Cola Company 
implied that the mentally fagged and 
physically weary had but to drink one 
glass of the sparkling product and 
lo, rejuvenation was theirs. 

Here is the clever part of the con- 
test and the idea which won the 
public. The words “Delicious and 
Refreshing”’ were used so persistent- 
ly, they became part of the public 
mind. Coca-Cola and “Refreshing” 
have become synonymous. The man 
and woman, boy and girl purchas- 
ing Coca-Cola think in terms of being 
refreshed. 


HE first prize of this contest was 
$10,000, a large amount to pay 
for a brief letter and the naming of 
six keys. Before the contest was an- 
nounced the Coca-Cola Company ad- 
vertised “more than seven millions 
daily’ and the recent ads state “eight 
millions daily.” Over 80,000 letters 
were received in the contest, a large 
number considering the fact that the 
requirements were somewhat difficult 
and it was necessary to maintain an 
interest over a period of three 
months. 

Why did the Laundry Owners 
National Association give $50,000 in 
cash prizes for letters on “why the 
laundry should do my washing.” 

Several million people read the ads 
and discussed them in their homes. 
Most of these were women, who 


visited their local laundry and fol- 
lowed the bundle of soiled clothing 
through the various processes to the 
final packing for delivery; 1,043,372 
wrote letters expressing their opin- 
ions on why the laundry should do 
their washing. 

Now, why was this contest so 
popular? Why were women more 
responsive than in the easy slogan or 
recipe and essay contests? Because 
wash-day is a weekly event in many 
homes, and hard work. The laundry 
contest put a finger on the vital spot 
of one of woman’s drudgeries. 

What was the object of this con- 
test? Off-hand ‘one would say, “To 
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behooves him to cash in on the in- 
terest created by national head- 
quarters, 

“Know thy opportunity” is just as 
necessary to-day as it was when Pit- 
tacus, the wise man of Greece, said 
it 500 B.C. 

This applies not only to laundry 
owners, but to every legitimate busi- 
ness. The laundry contest has ac- 
complished in several months what 
would have taken years of advertis- 
ing to do, not because they gave 
away $50,000 in prize money, but 
because they succeeded in projecting 
the advantages of their industry into 
the homes of the people. And most 
important of all, they 
changed the obsolete 
bugaboo, “The laundry 
ruins my clothing,” which 
existed some years ago, 
to the modern truth, 
“the laundry does it 
best.” 


The “Slogan for Wood” 


Bae she ees 
| 





contest struck a new note 
for the campaign was con- 





ducted with purely altru- 
istic motives. The aim of 




















More than $2,500,000 were 
given in 1928 as prizes to 
men, women and children 


increase business.” That would fol- 
low as a natural result of an intensive 
campaign. But the primary object 
was to interest men and women in 
laundries and to get them to inves- 
tigate modern methods. 

The key to the contest was “Jn- 
vestigate.” The invitation was to 
“come and visit the laundry and we 
will show you how we handle your 
clothing.” They had nothing to sell, 
no samples to give away, nor did 
they urge, “Send us your wash and 
give us a trial.” 

The open invitation “Investigate” 
proved that laundries had reached a 
stage of efficiency which could back 
up their ads. Although the laundry 
advertisements feature “Health,” it 
was the “freedom from drudgery” 
which ‘had the appeal to the house- 
wife. A free day plus health is in- 
deed a gratifying combination. 

Now the business man and or- 
ganizations contemplating contests 
will ask, “This sounds very interest- 
ing, but did all this sort of publicity 
increase their business?” 

Laundry owners report an increase 
from 10 per cent. to 30 per cent., 
which no doubt continues, for the re- 
sults of such a campaign do not stop 
when the contest ends, for the 
benefit stimulates the industry, gets 
the individual out of a rut, and it 
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the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was to make people 
“Wood conscious,” to edu- 
cate them to the beauty of 
forests and to right the 
impression that our forests 
are being exhausted. The ruthless 
waste of our forests was a crime, but 
conservation, the right use and pro- 
tection of trees, is a boon to mankind. 
Pause to think of living in a world 
without wood they said. In the slang 
of modern youth, “It simply isn’t 
done.” 


HE Lumber Association did not 
expect to create more uses for 
wood, of which there are now more 
than 4,000, but the contest for a 
slogan placed the lumber industry in 
the minds of the people. 

More than 370,000 slogans were 
submitted, and owing to their sim- 
ilarity it was difficult to grade them. 
In slogan contests great care is taken 
to choose the one which reflects the 
purpose of the contest. Although the 
selection is largely a matter of taste, 
one must admit that the winning 
slogan reflects the purpose of the 
contest with, “certified by centuries 
of service.” 

Less than five years ago many 
people sent their entries to contests 
surreptitiously. It was something to 
keep under cover unless one won a 
prize, and only then to come forth 
and boast of having been brave 
enough to enter. To-day, contests 
are discussed in the home, at bridge 
parties, clubs and in the schools. 
Juveniles are now admitted in certain 
contests and many of the recent ones 
have had special prizes for high 
school students. Including boys and 
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Holding and increasing 
public confidence for 


nearly a quarter-century 
CSO 


HE experience and progress of 
twenty-two years of building quality 
motor cars have entered into the con- 
struction of the Willys-Overland line — 
the new Superior Whippet, Fours and 
Sixes, and the new style Willys-Knight. 


By offering a fine product at remarkably 
low cost, Willys-Overland passes on to 
the motoring public the benefits made 
possible by this Company’s tremendous 
resources and purchasing power, com- 
plete facilities, and advanced manufac- 





Qt turing and merchandising methods. 

Pr Acceptanceof Willys-Overland products 
n has never been greater than it is today. 
" One of the oldest and largest manu- 
4 facturers in the automobile industry, 
n | Willys-Overland is justly proud of the 


enthusiasm accorded its new line. 
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: | WILLYS-KNIGHT 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
ts i WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CAN. 
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girls has added another feature of 
interest and increases the value of 
contests to organizations. 

Thus the psychology of contests 
has changed and this must be taken 
into consideration by the organiza- 
tions who expect to conduct contests 
in the future. 

The amount of prize money will 
always serve as a magnet and al- 
though steadily increasing it is not 
as important as the reaction on the 
people. The result of a contest 
should be sustained interest in the 
months and years which follow. 

Peopie who play golf understand 
the necessity of “following through” 
with the stroke after the club has 
struck the ball. The novice will ask, 
“What difference does it make what 
I do with my arms after the ball is 
struck?” The experienced player 
knows that “following through’ is 
the correct way to get the best re- 
su'ts. It is indicative of the com- 
pleteness of the stroke and that per- 
fection has been accomplished. It is 
the idea of finishing, and no golfer 
will be successful in the game un- 
less he learns to “follow through.” 

This simple truth might well be 
applied to the following through of 
contests. Too many companies drop 
completely from the public mind 
after the prizes are distributed. Too 
often the people in authority heave 


Spoken English 
By Julius Underwood 


E were gathered in the lounge 
of the club and were listening 
intently to the advice given us by the 
professor of English in the State uni- 
versity. He directed our attention to 
some mistakes which most of us make 
in our daily speech. We knew that 
he spoke the truth, for there was not 
one among us who at some time or 
other did not mispronounce certain 
words. 

He told about a dinner he attended 
in which the guest of honor, a finan- 
cier of repute, used atrocious English. 
He spoke about flying and mentioned 
Germany’s supremacy in manufactur- 
ing diRIGibles. The accent is on 
the first syllable. He spoke of an op- 
ponent and said he was forMIDable. 
The word “romance” was accented 
ROmance. He said laMENtable 
when he should have said LAMent- 
able. Pursuant was pronounced 
PURsuant; exquisite as exQUIsite 
and explicit as EXplicit. 

The professor asserted that words 
make us what we are. Without words 
there would be no thought. He 
proved it to us when he asked us to 
think without using words. It was 
impossible, of course. He offered to 
pay for a dinner if he could not, in 
half an hour, show any one of us at 
least ten mistakes in pronunciation. 
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a sigh of relief and exclaim, “Thank 
goodness, that is all over.” 

This is a grave mistake, for the 
greatest benefits should begin after 
the contest prizes have been awarded. 
Just how the individual companies 
should capitalize the value of their 
contest depends entirely on the type 
of business they conduct. It would be 
effort well spent to study the after 
effects with the same care exercised 
in planning the contest. 

It has been estimated that 20,000,- 
000 people participated in contests in 
1927, and 30,000,000 in 1928, and 
this is a conservative estimate. The 
number of contestants will be greatly 
increased in 1929 because the contest 
idea grows and spreads like the 
dandelion. 

For example, in a town of three 
thousand inhabitants, ten people en- 
tered the Sherwin-Williams. paint 
contest in the early part of 1923. A 
prominent merchant received a small 
prize. But that prize-check of $25 
proudly displayed in his store win- 
dow represented to the people a 
splendid achievement. Three hundred 
people in this town entered the 
“Nothing Takes the Place of 
Leather” contest the latter part of 
1923. An old lady received a prize 
check of $100. This was a gala event 
and practically everybody in that 
town and surrounding country called 
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He took the daily paper. Each one 
of us took turn and before fifteen 
minutes were up he called time. We 
had made the following mistakes. 
Licorice was spoken with an “sh’’ 
ending. He showed us our error in 
the dictionary. Rodeo was read as 
RODeo instead of roDAYo. Chic, 
and this word all of us fell down on, 
should have been pronounced as 
“shiek.” Abyss we spoke as AByss, 
loggia as LOG-gia instead of LOD- 
jia. All of us stumbled on the word 
“irreconcilable.” We accented the 
third syllable, instead of the second 
and fourth. 

The common word “apparatus” 
one of us mispronounced. The third 
syllable “a” is long, like in “ache.” 
We also made a mistake in the word 
“disputant,” which we spoke as dis- 
PUtant. The accent is on the first 
syllable. 

Our friend advised buying an up- 
to-date dictionary and using it daily. 
He said that none of us could be con- 
sidered a success if we did not know 
our own language. 





Enjoyable Reading 


The Editor: 

I consider Forses MAGAZINE the 
best business publication in America. 
All the news is sufficiently condensed 
to be enjoyably readable. 

FRANK A. PATTEN, 


President, Liberty Dressing Co., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
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to congratulate Grandma. There 
were flowers, parties and columns in 
the newspapers and Grandma’s pic- 
ture was in the New York Times. A 
large number of letters were sent to 
the Regal Shoe, Resco Fitting Ma- 
chine contest from this same town in 
1925. 

Thus the contest idea grows. The 
community in which a prize winner 
lives always has a large representa- 
tion in the next contest. 

An advertising authority recently 
lamented the fact that quiet, dignified 
ads no longer attracted attention and 
that “Splashes of color, fanciful 
tales, pictures of prominent men and 
women, opinions of movie stars and 
contests are now necessary to con- 
vince the public of the value of the 
product advertised.” 

And why not? People are far 
more interested in learning what 
Mary- Pickford has to say about a 
certain toilet article than reading the 
opinion of the manufacturer of the 
product. 

Changing conditions and keen com- 
petition have helped make contests 
one of the most popular forms of 
advertising and some of the most 
conservative producers who fifty 
years ago maintained quiet, dignified 
ads have joined the increasing army 
of those securing publicity through 
the medium of contests. 
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A Sale a Day 
By John Fletcher 


MAN who afterwards grew to 

be the head of one of America’s 
greatest businesses, woke up one 
morning to the realization of the fact 
that he was cold stone broke and pos- 
sessed of a young family which had 
to be clothed and fed. 

The only job he could find the first 
day he went out seeking work, was 
with a gang of Italian laborers, dig- 
ging ditches. While engaged in this 
healthy pursuit, he found himself fac- 
ing a shop in which sewing machines 
were sold and where there was a pla- 
card offering employment to those 
who could sell sewing machines. He 
applied for the job, and in a very 
short time found himself actively en- 
gaged in selling sewing machines. 

As the days went by he came to 
learn that very pleasant things were 
being said by the sales executive of 
those salesmen who constantly turned 
in orders. That gave him a cue. 

Any day that he sold two or three 
machines he would turn in but a 
single order. So it didn’t take very 
long for him to gain the reputation 
of being the salesman who was sure 
to turn up with the sale of a machine. 
And he undoubtedly might have been 
to-day the sales director of that sew- 
ing machine company had not good 
fortune directed his steps in another 
field where he is now a leader. 
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Distinctive-Exclusive-Convertible 


This new Model 120 is the successor to our famous Model 
115 Phaeton Sedan in 1928. Last year we had to return 
deposits to 3000 people who delayed in placing their orders. 
The demand quickly exceeded the supply as people ac- 
customed to the most costly cars learned of the value of 
Auburn’s Straight Eight. History will repeat itself this 
year. The Model 120 is a finer car, more horsepower, 
smoother performing, and more enduring even than last 
year. Yet, the price is less. You are invited to compare this 
new Phaeton Sedan to other cars. Compare its design, 
its roominess and comfort, its ease of handling, its safer 
roadability and its smart, distinctive convertible features. 
If it does not sell itself, and prove the greatest value in the 
fine car market, you will not be asked to buy. 
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POWERED BY LYCOMING 





Phaeton Sedan 

Custom type 

Convertible 

Completely enclosed 

Or entirely open with top down 

Or top down and four side 
glasses up 

130 inch wheelbase 

120 horsepower 

Dual carburetion 

Dual manifold 

Strongest frame under any car 

Bijur chassis lubrication 

Four wheel hydraulic internal 
expanding brakes 

Hydraulic shock absorbers 

Leather upholstery 

Rubber covered floors 

Rubber insulated pedals 

Crack-proof and weather-proof 
top material 

One-piece windshield nickel 
finish 

And an ease of handling and 
roadability that takes the 
“work” out of motoring 

$2095 


6-80 Sedan $1095; 6-80 Sport Sedan $995; 6-80 Cabriolet $1095; 6-80 Victoria $1095; 8-90 Sedan $1495; 8-90 Sport Sedan $1395; 8-90 Phaeton Sedan $1695; 
8-90 Cabriolet $1495; 8-90 Victoria $1495; 120 Sedan $1895; 120 Sport Sedan $1795; 120 Phaeton Sedan $2095; 120 Cabriolet $1895; 120 Victoria $1895. 


Prices f.o.b. Auburn or Connersville, Indiana. 
Equipment other than standard extra 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


Airmail postage has been reduced to 5 cents for the first ounce and 10 cents for each additional ounce. 
munication. The development of Aviation is vital to American progress. 


Use Airmail daily for quicker com- 
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organization of the Serve-U-Well 
Association, comprising thirty-eight 
local groceries. The Association does 
not buy collectively, but it has re- 
ceived such help from jobbers and 
manufacturers that the processes of 
distribution have been greatly sim- 
plified. The Association carries a 
regular full-page advertisement in 
the Marion Star; and it is significant 
that this ad is not a desperate appeal 
to give the poor local merchants a 
chance, but a list of Saturday spe- 
cials which the chain stores are chal- 
lenged to meet if they can. 

“The coming of the chain gro- 
ceries,” said one of the leading Serve- 
U-Well members, “was the best 
thing that ever happened to Marion 
grocers. It made them clean up their 
stores, wash their windows, discover 
how to display their goods, watch 
their costs, abolish wasteful habits 
and learn that the other grocers in 
town were not enemies to fight, but 
friends and allies with whom they 
must co-operate.” 


N this fight against the chains, 
I there are certain obvious advan- 
tages in favor of the independents. 

In the first place, other things be- 
ing equal in typical towns like Ma- 
rion, the public will prefer to trade 
with local tradesmen. 

In large cities, or in towns with a 
heterogeneous foreign population, 
this may not be so. In large cities, 
one is not likely to distinguish be- 
tween old residents and newcomers, 
and in foreign sections the average 
shopper looks rather for a_ store 
which is managed by some one of his 
own racial group.. But in Marion, 
being an old resident of Marion 
counts. The chain store manager 
may be a good fellow, but his inter- 
ests, as Marion sees it, are not in 
Marion, but in the chain, and he is 
simply an outsider who is taking Ma- 
rion in his stride. 

One chain store manager, the 
writer found, was uniformly except- 
ed from all such criticism. This was 
partly, of course, a personal tribute 
to him; but the writer discovered 
that, until very recently, it had been 
the policy of his chain for each man- 
ager to own a third interest in the 
store which he managed—not merely 
that he should be, as now, a stock- 
holder in the chain. 

Inquiry in several other towns re- 
vealed much the same attitude toward 
the manager of this same chain—a 
fact which all chain organizations 
will do well to contemplate. Owning 
an interest in a local store does, after 
all, relate one to the community in 
a somewhat different way than mere 
ownership in a business of which that 
store is only a local outlet. The 
chains may discover an even better 
way of relating their local representa- 
tives to the local community life, but 
this perhaps accidental method has 





The Real Problem 
of the 
Chains 


(Continued from page 21) 


evidently produced the desired results. 

Another advantage enjoyed by the 
local merchant over the chain store 
manager lies in his control of local 
propaganda. The owners of Marion 
businesses are, in the main, the en- 
trenched social and political leaders 
of Marion. It is they who have given 
most generously to local charities. 
It is they, not the chains, which have 
extended credit to men out of work. 
It is to them, rather than to the rep- 
resentative of some New York or- 
ganization, that Marion people nat- 
urally turn in discussing local affairs. 
And these merchants, even when they 
are not highly versed in the art of 
merchandizing, are likely to be past- 
masters in the art of local politics; 
and when they aver that the chains 
are sending money out-of-town, they 
can pronounce the words so omi- 
nously that they seem to mean some- 
thing. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of 
all, however, lies in the fact that 
while the local merchants are com- 
bining to sell the public away from 
the chains, the chains have not so 
far combined to sell the chain idea. 
The chains, as a rule, sell nothing but 
goods. Where they appeal to the 
public at all, they appeal solely on 
the score of irresistible prices. Each 
chain store manager may explain to 
his public that these prices are made 
possible by large-scale co-ordination, 
but the chains so far have made no 
effort to co-ordinate with other 
chains. In fact, the most interesting 
and significant thing in the chain 
store situation to-day is the increas- 
ing competition between the chains 
themselves. 


UST what will be done about this 

no one can say, but the future of 

American retailing depends upon the 
action that is taken. 

There are at least a hundred chains 
in the country to-day engaged in a 
grand program of expansion. Will 
each of these go on as they have 
been going on, and eventually locate 
in every town, regardless of the fact 
that the other ninety-nine are locat- 
ing there also? Or will they come to 
some agreement among themselves 
as to where they may be needed? 

Doubtless any such agreement just 
now would be in violation of the 
Sherman law; but an infinite expan- 
sion of the chains, each chain ignor- 
ing what every other chain is doing, 
would be in violation of every busi- 
ness and industrial principle which 
the chains have discovered. 


To-day in Marion, two Kresge: 
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stores face each other on Center 
Street. On one side of one of these 
is a Woolworth store, and on the 
other a site leased by ‘W. T. Grant. 
There are three clothing chains in 
the immediate vicinity, and the new 
J. C. Penney building is being erect- 
ed just between the Grant site and 
the new store of Montgomery and 
Ward. A number of others, includ- 
ing Sears-Roebuck, are expected 
soon. 

There may be business in Marion 
for all these stores, but very few of 
them give present evidence of great 
success. That they are underselling 
local merchants in some lines is ob- 
vious, but it is not obvious that they 
are making a profit in doing so. 

These chains are what they are to- 
day because they learned how to ef- 
fect a large turnover at a small mar- 
gin of profit, They are what they 
are because they substituted co-or- 
dination for competition and so sim- 
plified distribution that they were 
able to sell goods at a fraction of 
their former cost. The question is: 
Wul the chains continue to simplify 
distribution, or must they engage 
now in such a nation-wide war that 


none of them can do business profit- 
ably? 


bBo chain-store leaders are just 
successful small-town merchants. 
They did not set out to revolutionize 
merchandising, but to sell goods as 
fast as they could be sold. They 
found, for instance, that gloves which 
were selling for a dollar and a half 
a pair could be sold profitably for 
50 cents if, instead of buying a few 
pairs at a time from a jobber with 
an uncertain market, they could ar- 
range with a manufacturer to take 
the output of his whole factory, 
working on full time, for a given 
period. Such tactics gave them an 
advantage over the old-time trader 
which made it seem for a while that 
the independent merchant must go 
out of business. But he did not go 
out of business: he learned, instead, 
to do business in a better way. And 
the chains, meanwhile, with all their 
marvellous economies, now find 
themselves not only competing with 
these new-style independents, but 
with other chains which are doing 
business by exactly the same method 
as they. 

That is the real chain store prob- 
lem as it appears to-day. It is a prob- 
lem which has nothing whatever to 
do with keeping the money in town, 
and a problem which can not be vis- 
ualized in terms of a war between 
chains and independents. It is a prob- 
lem, rather, of discovering the best 
and most economical methods of get- 
ting goods to people. When the prob- 
lem is once seen in that light, both 
chains and independents may quit 
their senseless hostilities and begin to 
work together for a solution. 
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for EXECUTIVES who use 


manpower 


ERE is a book that will strengthen your control—and 

double the efficiency of each man working under you. 
One idea in this book cost an executive $4,679 and solved a 
problem which saved his firm over $55,000 a year there- 
after. The book is crammed full of ideas just as valu- 
able. 



















Human nature is the most unstandardized thing known. 
The possible variations in human make-up stagger the 

imagination. No two men in this wide world can be 
alike in ability. To get the most out of each man, 
therefore, is a vital problem which only psychology 

can solve. 


Donald A. Laird, director of the Colgate Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, and one of the highest paid 
Consulting Psychologists in America has gath- 
ered into book form the fruit of his many years 
of intensive research and experiment in labora- 
tories of human engineering—and in PSY- 
CHOLOGY and PROFITS he applies psychol- 
ogy to business and makes it earn more 
dividends. 


The ideas in this volume as first used to 
solve the intricate problems of Dr. Laird’s 
business clients cost them thousands of 







dollars. Now you have an opportunity to Price 

get this accumulated wisdom in _ per- $3.50 

manent form for 5 days free examina- 

tion merely by tearing and returning ro 

this coupon. for 5 Days 

—hard work is the sign of a misfit? The —most old - fashioned only one-armed? 

right job is always easy? “craftsmen” were just —private offices should not be 
—sour people have poor memories? lazy dabblers? : placed at the rear of a general 
—a mental age of twelve is needed for —the slow worker is not office? 

driving a car safely? the accurate worker? : —industry is handicapped by 
—there is an area on your desk that is —the best years for learning The Bishops’ Error? 

most effective for working? are from sixteen to twenty- —Germany excells us in man- 
—each long service man under you is five? : power engineering? 

really a new man? —ultra-violet light does not —sleeping with one’s problems 
—while Police Commissioner in New benefit factory production? helps bring solutions? 

York Theodore Roosevelt made a —George M. Cohan has a good —rubber heels are unwise for 
psychological discovery that lead reason for carrying his office in the man who lacks confidence? 
him to discover General Pershing? his hat? —you have to hire a family to 
—most executives have a “yellow —enforced idleness can be used to fill one job? 

streak” that costs business mil- hatch new ideas? : 

lions each year? —most of your workers are in fact 


lee eather entices cn iasmamapaite cite a tun sites enteral 
At Your Bookstore or on Five-Day Approval from 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Department 7-15-29 


I want to read “Psychology and Profits.” After five days I will re- 
turn it to you, or remit $3.50. Please send me the book. 


Psychology 
and 


Profits 
by Donald A Laird 
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THE 
CHARLES A. COFFIN 
MEDAL 


S medal, awarded annually, is the highest recogni- 
tion of accomplishment that can come to a public 
utility company. 


In eight years it has been won four times by companies 
under the Executive Management of Stone & Webster, Inc. 


NORTHERN TEXAS TRACTION COMPANY 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC anp POWER COMPANY 


And now it’s the EL PASO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


‘“‘which by its initiative, skill, and enterprise has during the 
year 1928 made a distinguished contribution to the develop- 
ment of electric light and power for the convenience of the 
public and the benefit of the industry.” 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
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The Rebellion Against 
Ugliness 

(Continued from page 24) 
ed with them. By 1914 such French 
designers as Mallet-Stevens and Jour- 
dain were working along the lines 
of the German decorators and de- 
signers. 
Then came the World War. When 
it was over not only France, but 
Denmark and Sweden had become 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the new machine art. Of these 
countries Sweden had learned the les- 
son most thoroughly. But France 
was rapidly forging ahead. In 1925 
with the Exposition Internationale 
des Arts Decoretifs et Industriels, 
she took the world lead in decorative 
art and art in industry. 


ROM 1925 to the present time 

France has maintained her lead 
over Germany and the other Euro- 
pean countries. To the style developed 
in Germany she has added a refine- 
ment and a taste peculiarly her own. 
This French refinement on the Ger- 
man original has made French de- 
signed goods very popular with us in 
America, and has even persuaded 
many of us that France originated 
the thing, that she has a patent on 
it, and that we must go to her if 
we want beautifully designed things 
in the modern style. 


Modern art in industry is interna- 
tional. The thing began in England. 
Germany took it up and gave it a 
firm foundation in modern industry 
and modern art. France took it from 
Germany and gave it a French man- 
ner and accent. 

Can we in America take up the 
modern style and develop it to suit 
our needs? There is no doubt that 
we can. We are already doing it to 
some extent. But if we are to make 
a succéss of it our manufacturers 
must exhibit some of the boldness of 
the French in putting on the exposi- 
tion of 1925. They must have the 
vision to find a basis for co-opera- 
tion between the industrialist-artist 
and the artist-designer, and they must 
have the imagination and the patience 
to help in working out a style suited 
to the needs of the American people. 
to American production methods, 
and the materials of modern indus- 
try. 





The World’s Population 


FRENCH writer has estimated 

that the total population of the 
world in 1925 was 1,895,200,000. His 
tabulation follows: 


NE So deanery en «hid 1,038,000,000 
NE iecacty das > 9 478,000,000 
North and Central 

America .......... 157,400,000 
CN i iti aie ohn 143,000,000 
South America ...... 69,800,000 
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HE boy with a tandem bicycle 
had all the dates with the girls. 


M EN wore buttoned shoes. 


HE oldest boy in the family 
could miss church on a promise 
to turn the ice cream freezer. 





HE Yellow Kid was the most 
popular comic strip. 


E swallowed our chewing 
gum in church. 


HE town policeman carried a 


lantern at night. 
From G. G. Myrover, Jr., Fayetteville, 
N.C. 





WENTY-FIVE miles an hour 
was speeding. 


A “CENTURY RUN” on a bike 


was a pet diversion. 


HE driver “got. out and got un- 
der.” 


OFT soap peddlers cried their 
wares on the street. 
From J. W. James, Detroit, Mich. 





RS. 


OTATOES were sprouted in 
the family cellar. 


egw compared the efficiency 


of sperm and tallow candles. 


Contributions by readers are invited. 


One of the Best 
The Editor: 

I read Forges with a great deal oi 
interest. It is one of the best and 
‘nost interesting of the magazines of 
its kind I have ever read. 


GEORGE P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary, Rumble & Wensel Co., 
Natchez, Miss. 





























CHECK UP 


He Se. 


ON YouR CHECKS 


There are a number of reasons why checks 
made on La Monte National Safety Paper have 
a distinctly personal value for you. 


But perhaps the main reason is that a La 


Monte check reflects the progressive character 
of your banking connection. It is evident that 
it’s issued by an alert, vigorous, modern bank 
that is paying attention to details. It conveys 
the right impression of your standing as a client 
of a worth while bank. 


La Monte Safety Paper, with its easily 


identified wavy lines, is the recognized standard 
in safe check papers. It is used by progressive 
banks everywhere—in large cities and in small 
communities. George La Monte & Son, 61 
Broadway, New York. 
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Vayton 
‘De Luxe 


THOROBRED BALLOON 


The Dayton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Company of Dayton, Ohio, has 
given to the motoring world a long 
list of outstanding automobile tires 
known as “Thorobreds.” The first ASSETS:—(1) One 


Cord. Next was the original 






of the most 
was the Pioneer Low Air Pressure modern and scientific factories in 


the world. (2) <A _ wide-spread 
reputation: for quality products. 


Stabilized Balloon. And now the (3) A complete line of Thorobred 
Dayton De Luxe Thorobred Bal- Tires. (4) Dayton Fan Belts—the 


original equipment on 85% of all 


loon—a tire built to satisfy to- makes of cars made in America. 
morrow’s driving standards—and (5) Dayton Cog Belt Drives—the 


most outstanding achievement in 


unquestionably the greatest Thoro- the power transmission field. (6) 


bred of them all! 


A new Merchandising Plan that 
puts the sale of Dayton Tires on 
a basis as scientific as their manu- 


And every Dayton activity is just facture. (7) An enthusiastic and 


as outstanding! 


financially responsible dealer and 
distributor organization, 


LIABILITIES 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company 


~ 


Dayton, Chio 
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EF orbes ‘lime-Saving News 


LTHOUGH tthe sea- 
- sonal decline in imdus- 
trial production has 
made itself felt for the Sum- 


A Digest 
for 


Busy Business Men 


dropped slightly to around 93 
per cent. The average rate 
of operation for the entire 
steel industry is somewhere 





mer season, the declines re- | 
ported thus far appear to be | 
smaller than in most previous 
years, and smaller than had 
been anticipated even by some 
authorities in their own indus- 
tries. As a matter of fact, at 
least a few important lines are 
still running, despite their sea- 
sonal falling off, at levels well 
above the peak of production 
for the whole of last year. | 
The steel industry is by far | 
the most awe inspiring spec- 
tacle of the present period. 
With building construction | 
far below last year and de- | 
mand fallen off in various 
other lines, the industry con- 
tinues to astound any but the 
most ardent optimists by its 
‘tenacious high levels. It ap- | 
pears that the decline in de- | 
mand from a few scattered 
industries has been more than 
made up by increasing orders 
from new lines, such as ship- 








building, railroads and _ rail- — 





Highlights of the News 


Commodity Prices Recover Sharply 


Gold Imports Continue............ 
Allies Consider Freeing Rhineland. . 


Committees Work While Congress 
Takes Summer Vacation........ 


Air-Rail Services Commence Oper- 
ations 


Wheat Estimates Reduced......... 
British Labor Parliament Convenes 
Brokers’ Loans Advance........... 
Building Construction Lower...... 
World Sugar Production at Record 


German Debt Nearly Two Billions 


Air Transport Profits Increase..... 
U.S. and French War Debt........ 
Oil Production Sets New Record.. 
Cotton Consumption Increases.... 
Steel Prices and Output Hold Well 
Copper Production Still High...... 
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about 96 per cent. This figure 
shows a modest reaction from 
the highest rate reached in 
May and June but it is 
worthy of note that even these 
reduced rates are anywhere 
from 25 to 35 per cent. above 
the corresponding period of 
last year. At approximately 
the same dates in 1928, the 
steel industry was suffering 
perhaps a little more than its 
usual Summer let-down and 


was only 73 per cent. 


HE motor industry is dis- 

playing almost as much 
resistance to hot-weather and 
seasonal curtailment as is the 
Steel classification. Every 
month so far in 1929 has set 
up some sort of a new high 
record. July is almost certain 
to show a sharp drop but even 
at that it seems quite likely 
that the month will display 











a good gain over last 





way equipment. In any case, 


the rate of operation in the steel business seems to be 
limited more by the periods of excessively hot weather, 
than by general demand or the rate of incoming orders. 


UCH periods of hot weather have naturally reduced 
the output of leading steel factors in recent weeks. 
The Corporation is still running at not far from its full 


100 per cent. capacity rate. The 




















New Air Rail Services Under Way. 
Transport Company Profit Records. 
Volume Insurance Policies 


HE month of June was in many 
respects an unfortunate one for the 
aviation field. On the one hand, there 
was the successful flight from Old 
Orchard, Maine, to a small town in 
Spain completed by the Frenchmen, even 
though they did not reach their goal 
of Paris in one non-stop flight. On the 
other hand, news reports carried an 
abnormally high percentage of airplane 
misfortunes and June displayed one of 
those periods when there seems to be 
an epidemic of ill fate following some 
particular field of public service. 
Fortunately the loss of life was not 
great as regards numbers, or important 
as regards personalities. Probably the 
greatest loss to aviation was the death 


independents have 


of Herr Ferdinand Schulz when his 
glider crashed near Koenigsberg, Ger- 
man. Herr Schulz was one of the most 
noted glider experts in the world and 
had done much to develop the art of 
gliding. 
Air-Rail Services 

HE two new air-rail services have 

been successfully inaugurated and 
are now in regular operation between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards. 
The combination service inaugurated 
late in June by the New York Central, 
the Sante Fe and Universal Aviation 
Corporation has been followed more re- 
cently by inauguration of a similar serv- 
ice by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Transcontinental Air Transport. The 
first passengers to use the former com- 
bination system made the journey from 
New York to Los Angeles and return 
in seven nights and only five business 
days, which appears to establish a record 
for speed in such a round trip transcon- 
tinental journey over regularly scheduled 
airways thus operated in connection with 
railroad services. 





year. 


UILDING construction has again fallen off, after its 

brave recovery in the single month of April. 
Dodge reports total contracts let in the states east of 
the Rocky Mountains at $588,000,000 in May. 
figure shows a drop of 9 per cent. from the previous 
month of this year, and a decline of 10 per cent. from 
the same month of 1928. Total volume contracted thus far 
in 1929 is 11 per cent. under the same period of last year. 


F. W. 
This 


The United States Army Air Corps 
has placed orders for 162 new army 
airplanes at a total cost of $5,000,000. 
Boeing Airplane Company is to furnish 
90 planes, Curtiss will furnish 69, Fokker 
will build 2 and Berliner-Joyce will build 
one plane. 


Transport Profits Increase 


HE Department of Commerce has 
reported the results of individual re- 
ports from 19 separate companies en- 
gaged in the service of air transport for 
the second half of 1928. The 19 compan- 
ies reporting show revenues collected of 
$3,858,000 and expenditures of $2,653,- 
000. Earnings of $2,200,000 and expendi- 
tures of $2,151,000 were previously re- 
ported for the entire year of 1927. 
What is said to be the largest total 
of airplane liability insurance ever writ- 
ten in the United States for a com- 
mercial air transport system has recently 
been issued to the Boeing system. The 
aggregate potential liability involved in 
the contract is $8,000,000 and the in- 
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dividual policies insure passengers car- 
ried as well as the planes and their 
operators. The insurance was handled 
by Barber & Baldwin, Inc., of New York 
City. 

















General Advance Goes Beyond Limits 
of Mere Technical Recovery. Wheat 
Leads Other Grains 


= recovery in general commodity 
prices which got under way in the 
early part of June has continued to gain 
headway. It was indicated last issue 
that the recovery had not gone far 
enough to guarantee that it was a true 
upward movement rather than merely 
an intermediate recovery from the long 
and drastic decline which extended over 
April and May. 

Duting the last couple weeks the re- 
covery has gained momentum, however, 
and has given fairly good indication of 
having definitely reversed the previous 
downward movement. Most of the im- 
portant agricultural commodities have 
not only retraced in the past month all 
of the ground which they lost during 
June but have gone through such levels 
to points where they are not so very far 
from the best quotations witnessed in 
1929. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index .... 185.856 189.036 195.691 
Bradstreet’s ..... 12.4562 12.6765 13.1913 
Bureau of Labor.. 95.8 96.8 98.6 


E hee chief monthly indexes have not 
had sufficient time to record the 
degree of reversal in general commodity 
prices and such indexes have not yet 
displayed the recovery which is antici- 
pated in the next monthly reports. 

The weekly indexes, on the other 
hand, are closer to the current picture. 
The Irving Fisher wholesale price index 
of 200 representative commodities, based 
of the 1926 average as 100 has staged 
almost as rapid a recovery as the de- 
cline suffered only a month or two ago. 
The Fisher index has recovered a total 
of two full points, or about 2% per cent., 
in the short space of three weeks 
Compared with a low point of 95.6 
around the close of May, the latest of 
these weekly index figures is back above 
97% and the best figure witnessed in 
about three months. 

Just as the important group of grain 
commodities was the chief sufferer in 
the drastic declines of April and May, 
so this classification has also benefited 
most from the speedy recovery which 
has taken place since the middle of 
June. 


Wheat Leads Recovery 


HE wheat market has led this re- 

covery in the grains, just as it also 
led the decline in that group. Near- 
term quotations are up nearly 20 cents 
from their extreme low point of only 
about a month ago, while the far con- 
tracts show a recovery of over 15 cents 
per bushel in the same period. Decem- 
ber futures in wheat show another gain 
of 6 cents per bushel in the past two 
weeks, compared with a gain in the 
previous two weeks of about 7 cents per 


bushel, making a gross advance of near- 
ly 14 cents per bushel in a single month. 


HE cotton market has also been a 

pillar of strength when compared 
with the rapid movements in wheat, corn 
and some of the other grain sections. 
Cotton prices went generally lower in 
sympathy with the weakness in grains 
during May, but such declines were not 
nearly so wide or drastic as in the grain 
market. Recent cotton quotations have 
followed the general trend by displaying 
slow but steady recovery and prices for 
future contracts are up approximately 
50 cents per bale, compared with a re- 
covery of about $1 per bale in the pre- 
vious fortnight. Spot cotton has been a 
little less active on the recovery than 
have future contracts and current spot 
quotations show a recovery of less than 
$1 per bale from the extreme low levels 
of the year. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December ...... $ 1.234% $1.17 $1.43 
Corn, December ......... 91% .86 85 
Oats, December ......... 46% 45 47% 
Cotton, Mid. Dec....... 18.87 18.80 20.50 
WES sacbasciadwwsacuawn 6.30 5.90 7.45 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio........ 16% 17 1534 
AU. J suvencesae 0485 .05 -0580 
Beet, Family .....csccces 28.00 28.00 28.00 
70m, 2h DMR... scscce 22.26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh ........ 36.00 36.00 33.00 
RP LEE SEP re 7.00 7.00 6.30 
NN \ h chciaensscabengan 18.00 18.00 14.75 
Zinc, E. St. Louis....... 6.65 6.65 6.12 
BURL (Askss sbaetanabassouss 44.25 44.50 46.37 
‘ Rubber, December ...... 20.10 21.50 19.30 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont..... 1.21 1.11 1.22 
eee ee 17 i7 Rf 


| ener gmaven in the general com- 
modity price list changes have been 
irregular and generally limited to small 
fractions. Steel prices are holding up 
extremely well and orders appear very 
satisfactory on a basis of third-quarter 
deliveries at the comparatively high 
price levels which have prevailed thus 
far in the present year. The miscel- 
laneous and lesser metals have been 
quiet and show practically no change 
from around the close of last month. 
The only exception is tin, which has 
dropped off slightly from its previous 
quotations. 


53 


Sugar and coffee quotations have been 
generally inclined toward easiness. In 
the case of sugar, the recent levels have 
set up a new low level for the past 
twenty-siven years, while in the case of 
coffee, the decline appears chiefly in the 
form of an intermediate reaction and 
prices are still well above those current 
at the corresponding period of last year. 

Rubber quotations have also been 
slightly easier, but petroleum and refined 
products have continued their move- 
ment toward higher levels. There have 
been no additional important advances in 
either crude petroleum or gasoline quo- 
tations, but scattered advances have 
brought individual districts up to the 
generally higher level and the tone in 
the industry is distinctly firm. 

















Credit Situation Still Firm, But Shows 
Signs of Easimg. Gold Imports Con- 
tinue. Brokers’ Loans Advance 


AS WAS to be anticipated, the usual 
money squeeze developed in the 
New York market around the beginning 
of the present month. Such firmness in 
credit facilities was largely a seasonal 
movement, however, since the period 
around the first of July is second only 
to the beginning of the year in its de- 
mands for heavy use of credit. As a 
matter of fact, money rates did not go 
as high around the beginning of this 
month as was expected by many author- 
ities or indicated from a seasonal stand- 
point, due principally perhaps to assist- 
ance offered by the Federal Reserve 
Banks in buying securities in the open 
market. 

Although money rates did not go as 
high as might have been anticipated, 
there is no question but that the gen- 
eral credit situation is still decidedly 
firm. Call money rates lived up to their 
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6 5O Telephone conver- 


sations every second 


lowe American people 


send more than 
20,000,000,000 telephone 
messages over Bell System 
wires in a year. Connect- 
ing in and with the Bell 
System are more than 
19,500,000 telephones, and 
the number is increasing 
at the rate of 800,000 
a year. The System is 
expending more than five 
hundred million dollars a 
year for plant and equipment. 


Vital Facts for Investors about 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company Stock 


Back of the stock of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is a total plant in- 
vestment of more than $3,500,- 
000,000. More than 60,000,000 





telephone messages a day are 
sentover wiresof the BellSystem. 
Its stock is now owned by more 
than 450,000 persons. A far- 
sighted management carries on 
extensive research work, plans 
future expansion, and at the 
same time maintains a continu- 
ous dividend. 


May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. luc. 


195 Broadway 





New York City 



























Men Who Are Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 


Let fifty industrial giants of the last generation—the archi- 
tects of today’s industrial mansions—inspire you to be one 
of the builders of tomorrow. 


Can be of inestimable value to you. 


$3.00 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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reputation as the most variable factor 
in the list of common credit instruments. 
The advance in call money was hardly 
spectacular, however, and the rate has 
again eased off moderately. 


2 Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

CAM MOMEY: 0... cc vcnsseeene 8% WM 64% 
ee 8 9 6 
Commercial paper ........... 6 6 4% 
New York rediscount........ 5 5 44 


IME money has been more erratic 

than usual in recent months. There 
was a period of strength at the begin- 
ning of June and an intermediate period 
of weakness followed by the anticipated 
advance around the beginning of the 
present month. Since the peak of the 
July 1st gain, however, short term ma- 
turities in time money have again drop- 
ped off and are once more appreciably 
below their levels of earlier in the year. 
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Commercial paper rates have held de- 
cidedly steady and are unchanged at the 
previous rate of 6 per cent. In general 
all of the important credit instruments 
have eased off from the first-of-the- 
month firmness, but they are all still 
about one full per cent. above the rates 
quoted at the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Beside the assistance which may have 
been given the money market by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
over the anticipated heavy requirements, 
the increasing flow of gold to this 
country has also undoubtedly had much 
to do with the comparative steadiness 
of rates over the first of the month. 


Gold Imports Continue 


ean aighongy a net gain of about 
$36,000,000 in the gold stock of the 
United States during May, the import 
movement fell off moderately during 
most of June. During the final week 
of that month, however, a number of 
large shipments to this country were 
reported and it appears that imports 
into the United States from abroad dur- 
ing the month of June will be not far 
from the figure reported in May. 

Thus far in the present month gold 
imports have been at a fair rate, though 
not so large as during the closing days 
of the previous month. At this writing 
it seems doubtful if net imports. of gold 
for July will equal those of the two 
previous months. The greater portion of 
the flow of precious metal to this coun- 
try is coming from England and Ar- 
gentina, but there have also been nu- 
merous important shipments from 
Canada. 


ROKERS’ loans have continued to 

pursue a somewhat irregular course 
but have tended generally higher. Fol- 
lowing a considerable drop at the close 
of May and some hesitation early in 
June, the upward movement again got 
under way in the latter part of the past 
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month. The latest report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shows total 
brokerage loans at $5,540,000,000, or a 
gain of $122,000,000 in a single week. 
This figure is moderately below the 
high point of $5,793,000,000, which set 
a new high record at the close of March, 
but is still over $1,000,000,0U0 higher 
than at the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The tendency continues for brokerage 
loans of the New York banks to remain 
small, while loans for others, including 
the so-called “bootleg loans” of corpor- 
ations and individuals, still account for 
about 60 per cent. of the entire total. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have continued to decline moderately 
and irregularly in recent weeks. They 
are now definitely running below the 
corresponding period of last year, com- 
pared with gains of as much as $5,000,- 
000,000 per week over 1928 which were 
noted in the early months of the pres- 
ent year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1929 1928 
a ae eee $10,612,686,000 $11,522,205,000 





ee Ea rere 731,510,000 712,130,000 
Philadelphia .......... 761,087,000 777,985,000 
CUIGEMINE Se0bskaarees 844,583,000 814,792,000 
SS ED ee 342,265,000 347,080,000 
pO ge See 313,129,000 293,710,000 
re ere 1,824,721,000  1,675,933,000 
Be ME Fcsdotiiea nice 354,080,000 355,110,000 
Minneapolis .......... 201,740,000 195,978,000 
Rania TG ove c cess 378,181,000 331,737,000 
ERORES soc scswh <oiiesdawn 210,928,000 200,033,000 
San Francisco ....... 957,115,000 1,149,298,000 
TOON: ~ ewveesShnisess $17,532,025,000 $18,372,991 ,000 
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President and Senate Tariff Commission 
Work While Congress Is Adjourned. 
French Debt Postponed 


HE nation’s Capital is not so de- 

serted this Summer as is usually the 
case, despite the adjournment of Con- 
gress. The president has set the ex- 
ample of keeping close to his executive 
duties, and the various Congressional 
committees, especially the Senate tariff 
body, are all hard at work on their 
specialized labors which give the city 
the air of being populated with some- 
what more exciting people than the 
usual Summer body of clerks. 

The motions to adjourn for their Sum- 
mer recess came slowly, and then with 
startling suddenness in both Houses. 
The Senate voted to reconvene on 
August 19, by which time it is hoped 
that the tariff committee will have fin- 
ished its hearings and have completed 
the Senate draft of the Hawley-Smoot 
bill. The House found it had nothing 
particularly pressing to engage its at- 
tention until it receives the Senate tariff 
bill from that body, so the House will 
not reconvene until September 23, giving 
the Senate a head start of over a month 
to have its tariff bill ready for the 
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has agreed to a further resolution that 
it the Senate has not sent its draft of 
the tariff bill to the House by the date 
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\ DURO PIONEERS AGAIN / 
_ with the Convertible Water Softener / 


Duro is first again with a great new idea in water 
softeners. The new Duro Convertible Water Soft- 
ener is the most outstanding achievement in the 
water softener industry since Duro introduced 

the automatic softener. 


The Low price SA Convertible Softener 

can be quickly changed into a Full Auto- 
matic Softener by adding the proper re- 
generating control unit. 


The new Convertible Line of Duro 
Softeners is finished in rust resist- 
ing vitreous porcelain, both in- 


side and outside. The 
DUROMATIC 




















Write us for literature on this 
marvelous new Duro Softener. 


THE DURO CO., 
Dayton, Ohio 





World’s Largest 
Maker of Water 
Systems and 

Water Soft- 
eners. 




















Chain Store Statistics 
1929 Edition 


We have just published the 1929 edition of “Chain Store 
Statistics.” This shows the growth in 1928 of 51 
representative chain store systems, summarized as follows: 





Increase 
1928 over 1927 

Stores end year...... 55,222 10.65% 
Sales for year....... $2,903,988,500 12.71% 
Profits for year...... 172,864,000 11.10% 


Copies of this publication may be had 
upon request for Circular F.M.-304 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


120 Broadway New York 
Telephone RECtor 9680 


Uptown OrFice—11 East 43rd Street 
Telephone VAN derbilt 9291 
Chicago Detroit Denver Los Angeles 
Members of the New York, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland Stock Exchanges 
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of the latter’s reconvening on Septem- 
ber 23, the House will take parliament- 
ary recesses, extending from September 
23, until October 14th, without consider- 
ation of any legislation. It seems quite 
certain, therefore, that most of the 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives will not expect to put in their 
appearance at Washington until around 
the middle of October. 


Congress Half Finished 


Thus the special session of the 7st 
Congress has adjourned for its Summer 
recess after actually accomplishing only 
one of the two-chief measures for which 
President Hoover called the Congress 
into special session. The farm relief 
bill was passed without the debenture 
proposal and a sum of $150,000,000 has 
already been provided out of the $500,- 
000,000 fund approved, for the mainten- 
ance of the new Federal Farm Board, 
and for the use of this Board as a 
revolving fund for farmer credit in car- 
rying surplus crops and developing the 
co-operative movement. 

The other chief question before the 
present Congress is the tariff bill. The 
House has already finished its work on 
this question and has submitted its bill 
to the Senate. The latter body, with 
apparent grounds for justification, will 
unquestionably hold that tariff revision 
has gone far beyond the President’s 
“limited” advice, and will proceed to 
cut out many of the tariff increases pro- 
posed by the House. 


Famous Last Acts 


EFORE taking recess for the Sum- 

mer both Houses passed the Hawley 
resolution postponing maturity of the 
$400,000,000 war stocks item in the 
French War Debt, from August 1, 1929 
until May Ist, 1930. It was almost the 
last piece of business done before ad- 
journment, however, and in the excite- 
ment of the “last day of school,” the 
Congressional folk, intent on getting 
away as quickly as possible, failed to 
observe parliamentary regularities. The 
resolution is therefore not legal but it 
is expected that President Hoover will 
authorize the Treasury to withhold its 
demand for payment on August Ist, and 
until Congress reconvenes in the 
Autumn. 

One of the other “last acts” of the 
Senate was to approve operation of the 
national origins system of immigration 
quotas over the expressed disapproval of 
the President. The new quotas, there- 
fore, have gone into effect as of July 
Ist. The nations to suffer most from 
application of the new provision are 
Germany, Irish Free State, Sweden and 
Norway, while Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland, with the exception of the 
Irish Free State, will benefit from 
larger quotas. 

















Cotton Consumption Up and Stocks Go 
Lower. Private Reports Tend To- 
ward Reduced Wheat Crop 
& OTTON consumption in the United 

States is reported on the increase. 
Bureau of the Census reports 668,229 
running bales of lint cotton were con- 
sumed in the mills of the United States 
during May of this year, This figure, 
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shows a gain of 36,000 bales over the 
April report of 631, 710 bales and a gain 
of about 18 per cent. over the 577,384 
bales consumed in May of last year. 

Total consumption for the first ten 
months of the present cotton season— 
August Ist to May 3lst—is reported at 
5,982,000 bales, or a moderate gain over 
the 5,884,000 bales consumed in the cor- 
responding ten months of the previous 
season. 


Supplies Are Lower 


Stocks of cotton on hand as of June 
ist, 1929, showed a considerable decline 
from the previous month, as well as 
from the corresponding date of last year. 
Visible supplies in consuming establish- 
ments as of June Ist, 1929, were 1,477,- 
000 bales, compared with 1,607,000 bales 
in the previous month and with 1,531,- 
000 bales a year ago. 

Visible stocks in warehouse storage 
at the beginning of June amounted to 
1,847,000 bales, compared with 2,524,000 
bales in the previous month and with 
2,259,000 bales as of June Ist, 1928. 


Weevil Scares 


Ee usual series of boll weevil scares 
has made its appearance. The situa- 
tion in Texas appears to be definitely 
serious with weevil survival far above 
the same period a year ago. North Car- 
olina also reports about 20 per cent. 
survival of the boll weevil, due to the 
mild winter. The North Carolina report 
shows a survival about nine times as 
great as in the previous year and twen- 
ty-two times the figure for the winter 
of 1926-27. 

The Department of Agriculture still 
estimates the winter wheat crop in the 
United States at 622,000,000 bushels, or 
a gain of about 45,000,000 bushels over 
the final crop of 1928, at just under 
579,000,000 bushels. Such a crop, if har- 
vested, would be the largest in just ten 
years, with the single exception of 1926, 
which produced a bumper yield of over 
627,000,000 bushels. 


US.\WINTER WHEAT CROP NEAR RECORD 
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On the other hand, the strength in 
wheat prices in the face of such esti- 
mates has been due largely to unfavora- 
ble weather conditions and a general 
feeling in the trade that later estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture will 
have to be cut down ‘considerably. Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and a number of other 
large growing States have already re- 
ported heavy reductions in their esti- 
mated yield. The early season witnessed 
an excess of rainfall, while more re- 
cently droughts have exercised just as 
unfavorable an effect. 





SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM “DALLAS—THE (ENTER 


The Southwest + +++ 
A 6 BILLION 


DOLLAR MARKET 


Must be Served from within 


HE SOUTHWEST is one of 

America’s major marketing 
units—with annual buying power of 
more than six billion dollars. 


Six billion dollars! Two billion 
dollars more than the annual Federal 
Government budget! A billion dol- 


lars more than the total value of 


all United States exports in 1928! 
Approximately a billion dollars more 
than the total value of world wheat 
production in 1928! Over three bil- 
lion dollars more than the value of 
world cotton production last year! 


The way to make this rich market 
pay you is to serve it from within, as 
the Southwest market is isolated by 
distance from most other marketing 
centers. For instance, from Chicago 
it is 1,049 miles to Dallas, the center 
of the Southwest market; from New 
York it is 1,753 miles to this center; 
from San Francisco it is 1,945 miles 
to the center; from Atlanta it is 892 
miles. 


More and more companies each 
year “Serve the Growing Southwest 
Market from Dallas—the Center.”* 
The fact that 1,905 national and 
sectional concerns maintain sales or 
manufacturing branches in Dallas 
points to this as the logical distribu- 
tion and industrial center. 


It will pay you to investigate thor- 
oughly the manufacturing and sales 
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Dallas 





advantages of Dallas and the South- 
west. We have prepared for execu- 
tives seven valuable reports, which 
will be furnished on request. Write 
us, on your business letterhead, for 
your choice of the following: 


No. 1—Market Map of the Southwest 


No. 2—The Southwest—Six Billion 
Dollar Market 


No. 3—Dallas—Distribution Center 

No. 4—Industrial Survey of Dallas 

No. 5—Dallas as a City in Which to Live 
No. 6—The Growth of Dallas 

No. 7—Texas Corporation Laws 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1420 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 





Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,905 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALtas. 
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POWER 


an ywhere 


Fork HUNDREDS OF YEARS the towns 
which attracted industry—and pay-rolls 
—were those located where there was 
water power or fuel, or where fuel was 
easily accessible. Only by so locating 
could power be obtained. 

Now the electric transmission line 
moves the power over miles of country- 
side. It seeks out the small town and 
brings it a power supply comparable in 
quality and cost to the power supply of 
the big city. 

Where there is power, instantly avail- 
able in any quantity, there can be indus- 
try—and prosperity. 

The transmission lines of the Middle 
West Utilities System insure an ample 
quantity of electric power over the wide 
areas which they cover, and thus con- 
tribute to the industrial growth and 
prosperity of thousands of communities. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 






































Oil Output Continues to Set New High 
Records. Sugar Crop Higher. Cop- 
per Production Lower 


ETROLEUM—Advance in the do- 

mestic output of crude petroleum has 
continued in recent weeks, with each 
successive report setting up a new high 
record for daily average production in 
the history of the American oil indus- 
try. The net advance in daily produc- 
tion has amounted to well over 50,000 
barrels per day in the short period of 
only about three weeks. 


Record Oil Output 


The latest weekly report of the 
American Petroleum Institute shows 
daily production for the United States 
at 2,764,500 barrels of crude petroleum 
per day, or a gain of more than 21,000 
barrels per day over the previous week, 
when average production ran at 2,743,000 
barrels daily. Such figures show an in- 
crease of nearly 400,000 barrels per day 
over the daily rate of only 2,375,000 bar- 
rels current in the corresponding weeks 
of last year. 


PRICE < Of CRUDE RUBBER STILL LOW. 
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As has been the case generally, most 
of the recent increase in average pro- 
duction for the entire country has been 
accounted for by the California district. 
In the latest weekly report, California 
production advanced 20,000 barrels per 
day to its high figure of over 835,00 
barrels daily. Other sections of the 
country therefore accounted for only 
about five per cent. of the total increase. 

The voluntary curtailment program 
which went into effect April 22nd, 1929, 
in the California field has been ended 
and it remains to be seen whether pro- 
duction will continue to increase. The 
voluntary curtailment has been cancelled 
in view of the early administration of 
the Senate bill which prohibits unreason- 
able waste of. gas. 


Restriction Plans 


|, peony sponsors of the Hoo- 
ver program for state conservation 
and curtailment have not lost hope. It 
is pointed out that the recent Colorado 
Springs meeting was not expected to 
accomplish any very definite results, but 
was merely to pave the way for a more 
formal gathering to be held late in the 
Fall or early in the coming Winter. 


UGAR—The National Commission for 

the Defense of the Cuban Sugar In- 
dustry reports that in the period from 
January Ist to June 8th, 1929, Cuban 
production amounted to 5,146,923 long 
tons of sugar. This compares with only 
4,018,386 long tons produced in Cuba 
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Dp? you ever wonder what these multitudes 
of whirring motors are doping for you— 
your job, your home, your children? 

The answer is clear. They are weaving the 
fabric of a richer civilization. They are making 
new wealth, new comfort, new leisure, in 


which everybody shares. 


For example, since 1914, the cost of raw 
materials used by the General Electric Company 
has increased nearly 40 per cent. But the intelli- 
gent use of 145 per cent more electric current 
has so helped to increase the pro- 
duction per worker that it has been 
possible to more than double the 
average wages. At the same time, the 
average price of the finished products, 
excepting lamps has been increased 
by less than 20 per cent. Prices for the 


What Electric Power is doing 
for you 





greatly improved MAZDA lamps are 48 per cent 
less than in 1914. 


Scores of other industries can show equally 
amazing gains—human gains, of health, wealth, 
and happiness—as a result of their increased use 
of electric power. 


Because electricity is used in the making of 
General. Electric products and appliances, the 
workman who makes them is better paid, 
and the products themselves are better, more 
dependable, more economical in use. On 
thousands of these products, from the 
little motor that runs your electric 
refrigerator to the big one that 
powefs your commuting train, the 
General Electric monogram represents 
the highest standard of electrical 
correctness and dependability. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Associated System 


Founded in 1852 





104,000 Shareholders 


There are Associated Shareholders in every state 
in the Union, in all the Canadian Provinces except 
one, and in 23 other countries. In 34 states there 
are 100 or more each, and in 11 states 1,000 or more 
each. 


The wide distribution of stockholders is (1) evi- 
dence of the standing of Associated Gas and Electric 
System securities as an investment, and (2) adds 
materially to their marketability. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16 page booklet “F” 
on the Class A Stock. 


New York City 





61 Broadway 




















\ \ JE extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 


panies with which we are identified. 








Electric Bond and Share Company 
New York 


Two Rector Street 























Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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from January 15th, when grinding start- 
ed last year, to June 8th, 1928. 

Cuban exports thus far in the season 
have totaled 2,135,000 tons against 1,100,- 
000 tons last year, while 1929 exports to 
other countries are placed at 521,000 
tons, compared with a little over 565,000 
tons to the same date of 1928. Cuban 
stocks of raw sugar are reported at 
2,430,000 tons, or a gain of about 100,000 
tons over the same date last year, when 
total stocks were reported at 2,332,000 
tons. 


World Sugar Production 


The Department of Agriculture has 
revised its estimate of total world sugar 
production of raw beet and cane sugar 
at 30,200,000 short tons. This is an in- 
crease of 6.7 per cent. over last year’s 
estimated world crop of 28,316,000 tons. 
Of the total crop presently being pro- 
duced, beet sugar accounts for about 
10,000,000 tons and cane sugar approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 tons. 


OPPER—American Bureau of Metal 

Statistics reports world copper pro- 
duction for May at slightly over 193,000 
short tons, or a small decline from the 
previous month. The previous month 
of April, however, set up a new high 
record for all time with a total output 
of 196,820 short tons of copper. Daily 
average of world production during May 
was only 6,229 tons, compared with 6,561 
tons per day in April. Daily average 
thus far in 1929 is 6,149 tons, compared 
with a 1928 daily average of 5,236 tons 




















Germany Makes Rhine Freedom Condi- 
tion of Young Plan Approval. 
British Labor Regime Making 


Progress 


HE RHINELAND—With the tu- 
mult and the shouting subsided after 
the worthy success which concluded the 
Debt Commission’s efforts to put Ger- 
many’s war debt on a business-like basis, 
the remaining obstacles to a complete 
settlement of the post-war discontent 
are being more seriously considered. 
Probably the most important, certain- 
ly jfrom German’s standpoint, is the 
evehtual freeing of her Rhineland ter- 
erp from armed supervision of Allied 
troops. Last September at the meeting 
of the Leagu> -* Nations Assembly, 
when it was den.. ely decided to make 
effgrts to replace the Dawes Plan by 
another, Germany also received promise 
thay if such a new plan were forthcom- 
ing the evacuation by Allied troops of 
the Rhine provinces would follow at an 
early date. 


The Rhine Problem 


T THAT time, M. Briand agreed to 
such an evacuation only if it should 
be replaced by a “friendly” commission 
of supervision or control. Germany is 
now pressing with might and main for 
Allied evacuation of all her territories 
and insists on that move taking place 
without such qualifications as the con- 
trol board supervision. 
Dr. Stresemann has gone so far as to 
state publicly that Germany will refuse 
to ratify the Young Plan unless she has 











definite assurances of complete freedom 
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rrom Allied supervision of her Rhine- 
land territories. The time and place for 
the formal struggle over this question 
is not definite but it may well come at 
the meeting of the League Council this 
Fall. 


Ga BRITAIN.—With Parlia- 
ment re-opened and the new Labor 
Party regime over a month old English 
irreconcilables are beginning to admit 
that perhaps the heavens will not fall 
after all. Premier Ramsay MacDonald 
has had several heart-to-heart talks 
with the new American ambassador, 
General Dawes, and mutual efforts at 
hasty arms curtailment seem assured. 
Another of the Labor Party ideas which 
may soon see definite action is British 
recognition of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


England Loses More Gold 


Meanwhile, British trade appears to 
be improving moderately, index numbers 
of commodity prices and the cost of 
living show some recession and unem- 
ployment figures, while not much im- 
proved, are still no greater than they 
were last year. 

Perhaps the most troublesome feature 
of the international financial situation 
has been resumption of the export gold 
movement. The Bank of England has 
lost a considerable value of gold within 
the past month, an appreciable portion 
of which has found its way to American 
shores. 
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ERMANY.—With money rates still 

firm, general industry seems never- 
theless to have turned the corner and 
continues its revival. Steel production 
for May is reported at over 4,121,000 
tons, a gain of 200,000 tons over the 
same month of last year and exceeds 
by a fair margin even the best months 
of the boom year of 1927. Foreign 
trade is generally satisfactory though 
both imports and exports of chemicals 
have fallen off substantially from the 
figures of a year ago. 

Final figures for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1929 show Reich Govern- 
mental expenditures at about $2,455,000,- 
000, compared with revenues of $2,466,- 
000,000, resulting in a Treasury surplus 
for the year of a little over $11,000,000. 

At the close of the fiscal year Ger- 
many’s total floating debt was reported 
at $238,000,000 while her total indebted- 
ness had increased to over $1,900,000,- 
000. The first credit from the United 
States granted to Germany since the 
conference of Debt Experts has been 
negotiated here. It.consists of a one- 
year credit of 210,000,000 marks or about 
$50,000,000. 

















PREFERRED 
for STAPLING 
PAPER 


because when 
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Stapling Pliers are misused 
and staples become jammed, 
they can be easily and in- 
stantly removed with the 
Ejector Bar. 
















HAT feature made the greatest appeal to a substantial number of the 

10,000 Neva-Clog users who were chosen at random and asked, “What 

features appealed to you most in your Neva-Clog?” Then they added 
as additional reasons for their entire satisfaction with Neva-Clogs: “Neva- 
Clogs never clog in actual use.” “Neva-Clogs are easiest to use.” “Neva- 
Clogs are most convenient.” “Neva-Clogs are always ready for use.” 
“Neva-Clogs staple the largest number of sheets at one time.” 


How many a quiet, confident chuckle a Neva-Clog Stapling Plier could 
have when first brought into an office, anticipating the surprise it has in 
wae “What, another stapling machine? Probably no better than any 
other. 


But not a word, not a sign out of little Neva-Clog. It knows what will 
happen next. . . . Some stapling to be done. . . . “Let’s try that new 
stapling machine.” . . . “SAY, this thing WORKS.” (Too bad little Neva- 
Clog that you can’t say, “I told you so.”) 


In no time the word spreads around the office that at last they have a 
stapling machine that works every time. Enthusiasm grows. The unfail- 
ing reliability of this powerful, little device creates a fond admiration 
among its users that is most unusual. 


See if a Neva-Clog will please you as well. Phone your stationer to 
leave one with you for a FREE 15-day trial, or use the coupon below. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. Fo 7-29 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, kindly send a Neva-Clog Stapling Plier for FREE 15-day trial. 
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International Securities Corporation of America 





Second International Securities Corporation 





United States & British International Company 
LTD. 





American & General Securities Corporation 


These general management investment companies 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 
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4 Companies 
Capable of 
Indefinite 
Expansion? 





WE have been referring con- 
stantly to the long pull 
possibilities of certain companies. 
Sometimes in the vicissitudes of 
the stock market, investors lose 
sight of the possibilities in indi- 
vidual securities. While this year 
the stock market has been back- 
ing and filling in a twenty-five 

int level, some stocks have 

n continuously in a bull mar- 
ket. A feature of this year’s 
markets has been its selectivity. 
Substantial rewards have come 
to the investor who has had the 
courage and the foresight to 
place his funds in certain stocks 
and then to hold them regard- 
less of temporary fluctuations or 
the ups and downs of the stock 
market. 


An outstanding example of this 
sort of thing has been General 
Electric’s sweeping advance. 


General Electric is the type of 
stock which will probably ad- 
vance steadily over the years, 
because it represents the great 
development and progress in 
what has become one of the 
greatest of our industries. 


There are other companies 
which are in almost the same 
position as General Electric. We 
have constantly referred to them 
this year and have advised 
clients to take advantage of mar- 
ket weakness to acquite these se- 
curities and then to hold them 
for the long pull. 


Such companies are outlined in 
the latest issue of our bulletins 
which will be sent free upon re- 
quest to interested investors. 
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FINANCIAL SERVICE 


R.W. MS NEEL, DIRECTOR 


AnAnstocracy of Successtul Investors” 


{26 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 


Please send free bulletin FM-7-25 























| Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 





















Radio’s Future 


M. H. Aylesworth, president, National 
Broadcasting Company, interviewed by 
FORBES : 

“The comparatively recent recognition 
of radio broadcast- 
ing as an important 


economic element 
has resulted in an 
increase in our 
business _ entirely 
out of proportion 
to the index of 
general industrial 
conditions. 





“The rate of in- 
crease is manifested by the fact that 
in the first six months of 1929, our 
gross operating revenue was ‘sixty per 
cent. greater than in the corresponding 
months last year. Our most conserva- 
tive estimates of volume of business for 
the next six months indicate continua- 
tion or acceleration of the present rate 
of progress. 

“The radio manufacturing industry is 
contracting for production in the next 
half year far in excess of that in the 
same period in 1928. Recent revolu- 
tionary mechanical developments in re- 
ceivers and speakers presage a heavy 
replacement business, augmenting nor- 
mal sales increase. 

“Widespread improvement in radio 
programs is stimulating demand for sets 
and accessories. Radio, in all 
branches, looks 
ance.” 


Conditions Satisfactory 


James F. Bell, president, General Mills, 
Inc., in an interview with ForBeEs: 

“We have flour mills operating at 
strategic points from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
the Pacific Coast, 
and from Minneso- 
ta to Texas. This 
brings us in touch 
with wheat growers 
nationally through 
our manufacturing 
units, and through 
our agencies of 
merchandising at 
consuming centers, 
we are in close contact with buyers and 
distributors generally. In consequence, 
general conditions now prevailing come 
within our purview. 

“While the existing price of wheat is 
abnormally low, the new crop, now rip- 
ening and soon to be harvested, promises 
well, both as to quantity and, what is 
equally important, quality. Speaking 
generally, the weather has been favor- 
able to the growing grain over a wide 
expanse of territory and, as a whole, 
farmers are disposed to make the best 
of their opportunities and pay less at- 
tention to abstract political questions. 

“During recent years, the per capita 
consumption of flour in the United 





States has declined considerably, owing 
to the variety and cheapness of other 
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foods loftered to the consumer and his 
increased ability to afford more expen- 
sive, and sometimes less nutritious, addi- 
tions to his daily bread, which still, 
nevertheless, remains his dependable 
and essential staple. 

“This fact, coupled with over-produc- 
tion, which for years has _ militated 
against the growth and prosperity of 
the milling industry, has made it some- 
what difficult for millers generally, save 
those | possessing exceptional manufac- 
turing and merchandising facilities and 
doing business on a large scale, to make 
satisfactory progress. In this respect, 
conditions are slowly changing for the 
better, owing largely to the stabilizing 
and reassuring influence of the larger 
units of production. 

“Altogether, conditions are satisfac- 
tory.” 


Sales Up to Expectations 


Alfred Kauffmann, president,  Link- 
Belt Company, Chicago, in an interview 
with Forses : 

“For the first six months of this year 
our sales have come 
up to our expecta-- 
tions.! We are now 
preparing budget 
figures for the last 
half ,of the year, 
and the indications 
for a continuance 





of this favorable 
condition are ex- 
cellent. 


“The various industries which we 
serve. and those we must look to for 
business, are buying; especially is this 
true jn the coal mining industry, which 
has bieen dormant for some years.” 


| Concerned About Credit 

Thomas N. Dysart, of Knight, Dysart & 
Gambie, investment securities firm in St. 
Louis}, Mo., interviewed by ForBes: 

7 ger like to share the optimistic 
view} which most 
men fhave that bus- 
iness! generally will 
contifiue good dur- 
ing fBhe remainder 
of the year. I do 
shard these views, 
to ome extent, 
with’ regard to 
comercial _ busi- 
ness, but I am not 
so Optimistic as many others that we 
will ‘have an active stock and bond 
market. Credit conditions are improv- 
ing, iput they are still far from being 
satisfactory. There is an unusually 
largd amount of bonds and other in- 
vestrent securities on the shelves of 
dealers. These securities are generally 
pledged as collateral and constitute a 
large part of the frozen loans we hear 
so much about. Until money becomes 
more plentiful and interest rates decline 
to the point where a market can be 
sasanel for these securities, I do not see 
how ; conditions, from a financial view- 
point, can improve.” 
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NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO ROCHESTER 


DETROIT ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SPOKANE PORTLAND 


The Investment Treadmill 


Many investors are constantly 
adive... but getting nowhere 


E you should go back over your own experi- 
ences for five years or more, would you find 
your investment capital advancing rapidly one 
year, standing still or cut down the next, vary- 
ing and fluctuating .. . and not, in the long run, 
building up very rapidly? Such happenings are 
only too frequent. A lot of action, but little or 
no progress. 

In contrast, consider the experience of Brook- 
mire clients. Realize first what the Brookmire 
organization is. Briefly: it is engaged in the 
business of investment counsel (for individuals 
and institutions); it has been in this business 
for more than 25 years; it is composed of full 
time specialists; it has developed research intq 
fundamental securities conditions to the fullest 
extent; it is national in scope; has a clientele 
numbering high into the thousands; has, as its 
sole interest the rendering of accurate advice 
that makes money for its clients. That—in 
brief—is Brookmire. 


Successful.... Year After Year 


Investment results obtained by Brookmire 
clients are apparent beyond question when the 
record of Brookmire recommendations is sub- 
mitted to careful analysis: This has been done. 
Not alone for one year, but for many. The 
results have been surprisingly and uniformly 
successful. Summed up—Brookmire recom- 
mendations for security purchases have proved 
safe and profitable consistently, year after year. 
(These records have been published in periodi- 
cals read by millions of people; they are re- 
wenn in a booklet, “‘Consistent Investment 

uccess,’’ which we will be glad to send you). 

An investor with $5,0co or more capital will 
find here a service on investments which others 
—in all parts of the United States and abroad— 
have found extremely profitable. This Service 
comes under two principal heads: the Invest- 
ment Service, which consists of regular weekly, 
fortnightly and monthly Bulletins, containing 
general investment discussions and specifi, 
definite recommendations for purchases and sales; 
the Supervisory Service, specially designed for 
the larger investor and institution. Every 
client is invited to tell of his capital status 
and investment objectives so that our 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Council may be of personal assist- 
ance to the fullest extent. 


Why Your Profits are Larger 


The success of Brookmire clients, their 
ability to increase their capital more quickly 
and safely is no mystery. They have simply 
added to their own intelligence the trained 
cooperation and unbiased viewpoint of an 
organization experienced in oe eae of se- 
curity analysis. This combination would seem 
to produce larger profits, with safety. It does. 

ach client al at his disposal a great invest- 
ment research organization costing hundreds of 
thousands annually to maintain. Obviously 
each client contributes, through his subscri 
tion fee, an extremely small part toward the 
maintenance of this on yet Brook- 
mire can afford to employ a complete staff of 
economists and back them with the facilities 
and the comprehensive data essential to the 
rendering of a conscientious and thorough- 
going service. The reason the unit cost to the 
investor is not high is that Brookmire clients 
are numbered in the thousands. Yet every client 
receives the benefit. 


Check Up 


We urge that you give this matter careful 
thought; now, while it is in your mind. Tear 
out and mail the coupon to us for information 
about Brookmire Service. Then, before our 
booklet and bulletins arrive, check up on 
Brookmire. Ask your banker . . . apply any 


test you like. But don’t let this opportunity to 
learn what Brookmire can do for you escape. 
Mail this coupon now. 


Address inquiries from West of ihe Rockies to 
BrookmireE ic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco 











Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me (Check the one which interests you) 


{1} Description of your Bulletin Service [] 
The Booklet ‘Consistent Investment Success” 
will beincluded. 


{2} Description of your Supervisory Plan 1] 
For capital amounts of $50,000 and up. 
S-C3 


Name 





Address .... 








I have in securities or available 
for investment $. 





This és not essential if you prefer-not to give it 





TORONTO MONTREAL 
























GREAT LAKES 
WINTER WEATHER* 
NYWHERE, anytime, 
you can make the cli- 
mate what you want it—for 
your manufacturing process 
or for your comfort—by a 


new science known as “air 
conditioning.” 


Engineers oi the Niagara 
Blower Company, originators 
and manufacturers ot air en- 
gineering equipment, have 
developed a real precision air 
conditioner—a machine that 
actually controls both tem- 
perature and relative humid- 
ity. It warms or cools, 
moistens or dries, cleans the 
air, and ventilates the room. 
Niagara Air Conditioners are 
used in installations on any 
scale. ; 


Niagara Blower engineers 
have solved hundreds of air 
engineering problems for 
many industries. Write them 
if you have a question about 
the processing of hygroscopic 
materials, recovery of sol- 
vents, handling materials by 
air, human comfort, heating 
or ventilating. 














Address the 
Niagara Blower 
Co., 95 Liberty 
St., New York, 

N. Y. 


Niagara Air 

Conditioner 

(Single Fan 
Unit). Write for 


complete 
information. 


*To test the effect on photographic film an 
industrial laboratory uses a Niagara Air 
Conditioner to duplicate tropical climate, 
coaupend from noon conditions of 120° F. 
(50% relative humidity) to midnight con- 
ditions of 75° F. 


(100% relative humid- 
ity). 


Control is automatic. 





Secretary of Commerce, describes 

the Reparations Agreement at 

Paris as “a triumph of sound judgment, 
conciliatory spirit, and mutual under- 
standing, which will have favorable 
| repercussions throughout the commercial 
The acceptance of the Young 


D R. JULBUS KLEIN, Assistant 





| world.” 
| Plan is, quite naturally, regarded by 
|international traders and promoters of 
|foreign commerce as an event of pro- 
\found significance to all business inter- 
lests. It provides a more definite and 
| dependable basis for commercial trans- 
actions concerned in any way with 
| Europe. Business men, it is felt, will 
jee enabled to proceed with greater 
|security and certainty, planning more 
| confidently for the future. Prophecy is 
always risky, but it seems reasonable 
|for us to expect an expansion of the 
market for American goods in Europe 
in consequence of the successful termin- 
ation of the Paris parley. 

Directing our attention to Germany, 
we find our commercial representatives 
in Berlin reporting that the outlook at 
the present time has distinctly improved, 
in pleasing contrast to thé acutely un- 
favorable conditions that prevailed in 
that country at the end of April. The 
industrial and trading situation shows 
clear indications of a moderate better- 
iment. The financial situation, too, is 
| decidedly sounder than it was a month 
earlier, though it is still capable of much 
improvement. 





Germany Improves 


German production of coal and of iron 
and steel is at a high level. Carloadings 
are mounting. Exports of manufactures 
are attaining record figures. Unemploy- 
ment and commercial failures have both 
registered a marked decline—and that 
|fact affords special ground for gratifica- 
|tion. The way. seems to have been 
|opened for a resumption of German 
| financial activity along sound, normal 
jlines at the present time. This aus- 
|picious state of affairs may be at- 
tributed, in large measure, to the vigor- 
ous measures taken by the Reichsbank 
to safeguard its position and to check 
| the incipient “flight of the mark,” which, 
|not long since, occasioned marked dis- 
|quietude. The Bank apparently fore- 
stalled a more or less serious crisis by 
restoring the mark exchange through 
| the return of domestic and foreign 
| funds. 








G ERMAN Government receipts from 
taxation and customs duties in April, 
the first month of the current fiscal 
year in the Reich, reached the sum of 
939,000,000 marks, as compared with a 
monthly average of 752,000,000 marks 
during the preceding fiscal year. The 
|most recent available figure for German 
|recipients of unemployment relief is 
927,000—certainly an agreeable contrast 
to the 2,200,000 who were out of em- 








Europe’s Trade on Up-Grade 


Reparations Settlement Helps to Strengthen Business— 
American Exports Lower in May 
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By L. Lamont Peirce 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ployment at a period earlier in the 
year. The relief of that situation has, 
of course, a seasonal aspect, being linked 
up with the beginning of active work 
on the German farms. 

The most recent statistics for German 
foreign trade portray the movement for 
the month of April, when the total vol- 
ume and value of exports set a new 
high record. German goods’ worth 
1,231,000,000 marks were shipped to 
foreign countries during April. The im- 
ports in that month totaled 1,255,000,000 
marks. 

Less British Unemployment 

We have British trade figures for the 
month of May, and here, as in the case 
of Germany, the statistics are encour- 
aging to local interests. The May ex- 
ports of the United Kingdom reached 
£67,430,000—a total which has been ex- 
ceeded in only one month since the first 
quarter of 1925. It is 15 per cent larger 
than the figure for May, 1928. Re-ex- 
ports amounted in May, 1929, to £10,- 
470,000. Imports were valued at £103,- 
490,000, 4.1 per cent greater than the 
value for the same month a year ago. 

The tendency toward industrial com- 
binations proceeds in Europe without 
any appreciable sign of abatement. A 
significant example has just cropped up 
in Wales. It is said that negotiations are 
completed for a merger of all the Welsh 
patent-fuel works under the title of 
“British Briquettes, Ltd.” The head- 
quarters, we are informed, are to be 
in Cardiff. The objects and character- 
istics of this combination are the usual 
ones. Manufacturing, it is stated, will 
be concentrated in the most efficient 
works. The “weak-sister” plants will 
be closed down. And—“international 
cooperation may be sought in order to 
reduce competition in foreign markets.” 

Labor returns for the early part of 
June showed 1,104,000 workpeople un- 
employed in Great Britain and 34,000 in 
northern Ireland, against the May 6 
totals of 1,133,000 and 34,400. The total 
for Great Britain is the lowest reported 
within the past 12 months. 

Business in France continues to be 
generally satisfactory. An optimistic 
tone is in evidence. The situation is 
favorable in the basic industries of iron 
and steel and coal. Lumber sales and 
prices have been higher, reflecting the 
seasonal demand. Textiles are generally 
calm, with a partial shutdown in cotton 
spinning, but there is heightened activ- 
ity in the rayon industry. French crop 
prospects are better because the recent 
weather has been good. 

U. S. Exports Fall Off 
5 3 HE export trade of the United 
States seems to be experiencing 2 
bit of a depression. Our shipments to 
foreign countries in May were valued 
at $387,000,000, as compared with $426,- 

000,000 in April of this year and $423,- 

000,000 in May, 1928. Looking at the 

movement in the other direction, we 
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Gnd that our May imports (valued at 
$401,000,000), while somewhat below the 
April figure, were $47,000,000 greater than 
in the corresponding month last year. 

When we proceed to analyze the fall- 
ing off in May exports, we find that 
the decrease as compared with May, 
1928, was due mainly to reduced ship- 
ments of cotton, the value of which fell 
from $65,000,000 to $33,000,000. The de- 
cline from April, 1929, resulted chiefly 
from smaller shipments of automobiles 
and of cotton, the former item falling 
off $21,000,000 and the latter $14,500,000. 

As regards the motor-vehicle item, 
we must bear in mind that the sales 
of American automobiles to foreign 
countries had reached astonishing pro- 
portions during the early months of 
this year, and a temporary slackening 
or recession in the volume of these ex- 
ports affords no cause for uneasiness 
with respect to the general course of 
our export trade. 


Analyzing the Export Balance 


For the first five months of the year, 
considered together, our sales of mer- 
chandise abroad have been 12 per cent 
larger in 1929 than in 1928. Our im- 
ports show an increase of 9 per cent. 
The “excess of exports over imports” 
for January-May was $298,632,000 in the 
present year, against $220,645,000 in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Still considering the January-May 
period as a whole, we discover that 
automobile shipments were greater by 
$83,600,000, or 40 per cent., in 1929 than 
in 1928. 

Making a similar comparison for im- 
ports, we find, in the crude-material 
group, that the most marked increases 
over 1928 in our purchases from abroad 
have been in oilseeds, raw textile ma- 
terials (cotton, silk, and wool), and fur. 


The largest single increase was in im- . 


ports of copper—most’ of this being in 
semi-manufactured form. 

Although the fact stands out rather 
boldly that our country had an “un- 
favorable balance of trade” in the month 
of May, 1929—for the first time since 
April, 1926—we may take comfort in the 
fact that the decreased shipments of the 
single item “cotton” were sufficient to 
account for the whole “adverse balance” 
of $14,000,000. 

Foreign Buyers in U. S. 


AS always, foreign buyers have been 
presenting themselves recently at 
the New York office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. There 
were five from Australia, whose desire 
was to purchase textiles, automobiles, 
restaurant equipment, and haberdashery; 
three from Germany, interested in phar- 
maceuticals and other chemicals; three 
from New Zealand, seeking electrical 
goods, hardware, and _ miscellaneous 
lines; two from South Africa, purposing 
to buy lubricating oil, textiles, and other 
commodities; three from China, con- 
cerned mainly with lumber; a Cuban 
engaged in footwear merchandising; two 
buyers from British India, interested in 
procuring supplies of rubber products 
and automotive equipment; one from 
the Straits Settlements, also in the 
market for motor cars; and three from 
Panama who wished assistance in ac- 
quiring the right kind of newspaper 
machinery and coffee-processing equip- 
ment, respectively. 
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Where Should 


Public Utility Stocks Sell 


Compared With 


Earnings Per Share? 


A comparison of the current market prices of ten representative 
Public Utility Common Stocks with their 1928 earnings per share 
reveals the interesting information that the prices of these securities 
average more than 20 times earnings per share. 


United Power Gas and Water 
Corporation 


Common Stock 


which represents two hundred million dollars of public utility prop- 
erties with annual gross earnings of over $23,000,000 affords excep- 
tional potentialities in view of the above comparison. 


Consolidated earnings of the combined properties for the twelve 
months ended April 30, 1929 were equivalent to over $3.43 per 
share on United Power Gas and Water Common. Based on the 
past record of normal growth, earnings for the future are estimated 
at in excess of $4.00 per share for the calendar year 1930. 


United Power Gas and Water Corporation Common Stock is 
currently selling around $38 per share. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 

Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Minneapolis Detroit Toledo St. Louis Milwaukee 


London, England 








G. L. OHRSTROM & CO., Inc., 44 Wall St., New York 
Please send me a copy of Special Folder FM-15 
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Forbes Executive Personnel Service Is for Cor- 
porations’ Use to Secure Executives for Re- 


See pages 84 and 85. 


sponstble Positions. 























may have little effect 
upon day to day fluctua- 
tions but are an import- 
ant item governing mar- 
ket values over a period. 


Earnings 
| 
| 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


Odd Lot 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities | 
| 
| 





for executing small or- 
ders as those for 


100-SHARE UNITS 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and | 
Market Letter J-14 


(isHoim @ (G#APMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Digby 2500 
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It has been proved 
possible to so increase | 
capital in an invest- 
ment lifetime! 








The future—in which you 
are interested — should 
offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 


details NOW | 














The Babson Statistical Organization 
Div. 30-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 


Send me free, complete details, and your 
booklet $6,000 to $600,000. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Both Technical and Fundamental Aspects of Market Improve 
and Selective Commitments May Be Continued 


By R. W. Schabacker 





F the market averages alone can speak, 
] b= have said a mouthful of opti- 

mism within the past fortnight. Since 
our last review the stock averages, as 
noted on the above chart, have broken 
through into new high ground for all 
time. They have done so in a rather con- 
vincing way. 

At the close of April and again in early 
May the averages just barely pushed their 
noses through into new high ground. 
Those movements were not convincing be- 
cause they did not make any decided head- 
way and also because the action of the 
market was not favorable from a techni- 
cal point of view. 


Fete ig the beginning of the current 
month, however, the upward push 
was resumed and this time it looks more 
like a true favorable signal. Both the rails 
and the industrials have participated in 
the movement and have gone well ahead 
into new virgin territory and on satisfac- 
tory volume. For the first time since 
January, therefore, the market has suc- 
ceeded in breaking out of its long and 
narrow range of congestion, and to that 
extent it has declared itself in a favorable 
light. 

Let bullishness be confined, however, 
and tempered with conservatism, for the 
market has not emerged into free sailing. 
Money rates are still high, even though 
below their peak levels, the possibility of 
business recession in the latter half of 
1929 is not yet dispelled, and the ma- 
jority of individual stocks are not on the 
bargain counter at their current high 
levels. 

Even this fundamental situation has im- 
proved, however. Business is holding up 
better than was generally anticipated and 
corporation profits could suffer moderate 
shrinkage in the second half and still leave 


most companies with good returns for the 
entire year of 1929. The end of the gold 
import movement is not yet in sight and 
the gain in our gold supply should do 
much to keep interest rates within com- 


paratively moderate limits. There are 
also indications that the Federal Reserve 
system will not take further steps to 
tighten credit in the face of Fall demands 
from business and agriculture. 


i general, therefore, both the technical 
and fundamental outlook for the stock 
market has displayed considerable improve- 
ment. Neither basis is completely favor- 
able by any means, but the situation is 
improved. Stock prices are still too high, 
in the writer’s opinion, for anything but 
speculation, but from that angle our at- 
titude is more friendly toward the market. 

The advance has been too rapid to be 
fully sustained and we would prefer to 
continue our policy of buying only on fair 
reactions. It is also true that the recent 
strength around the first of -the month 
was confined largely to certain individual 
groups. We think that aspect is likely to 
continue and careful scrutiny of group 
action, as well as the strength and pro- 
spects of individual issues, is of highest 
importance. 


INALLY, we have not changed our 

ideas about current market prices be- 
ing too high for bargain investment. From 
a speculative standpoint however, we have 
shifted to a more favorable attitude. We 
can allow, therefore, a moderate increase 
in the amount of stock market funds for 
speculative purchases, but, in view of the 
possibilities for a sharp shake-out, after 
the rapid advance, we would prefer to 
buy only on reactions and would keep 
commitments closely protected. 
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CALIFORNIA 


GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 





IR MAIL and air passen- 

ger service, faster train 
service, improved transit 
service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great 
movement of population 
here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western 
States—all these have made 
Southern California closer, 
more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the 
United States. 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the 
southern part of California, 
with a Branch system in prin- 
cipal cities from Fresno and 
San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT service with 
Speeded-up communications over 
the bank’s system. 


The logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 


& 


Securtiry-First NATIONAL 
CoMPANY 


An Investment Company, tdentical in 
ownership with Security-First National 
Bank. The many offices and 
branches of the Bank, through which 
Security-First National Compan 
reaches the investing public, give it 
extraordinary facilities for the sale of 
high-class investment securities, 


2 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 














Rail Earnings 
at New Top 


Trafic Also Near High for 
Similar Periods. More Rate 
Reductions 


By Richard S. Wallace 


_ railroad systems of the United 
States continue their splendid 
records of earlier in the year, even 
though some recession during June and 
July is usually looked for from a sea- 
sonal standpoint. 

Individual systems have just begun to 
issue their reports on earnings for the 
month of May, as these lines are writ- 
ten. As was to be expected from ad- 
vance reports on traffic carried, such 
statements generally show a good gain 
over the same month of last year. Only 
a hazard may be made at the final 
figures, but from traffic considerations 
and the small number of individual sys- 
tem reports available at this time, net 
railway operating income for the Class 
I roads of the country might be ex- 
pected to total somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000,000. 

Such a figure would be a good gain 
over the previous month at $94,000,000 
and an advance of nearly $12,000,000, or 
about 15 per cent., over the $88,000,000 
net reported by the same systems in 
May of last year. Such earning totals 
would set up a new high record, not 
only for the current year, but also for 
the month of May in any preceding 
year in railway history. 


Car Loadings at Record 


We car-loading figures show 
1929 continuing its high record as 
compared with corresponding periods of 
other recent years. Latest reports show 
total traffic back above the million-car 
mark and even slightly over 1,050,000 
cars per week. Such figures compare 
with less than a million cars loaded in 
the corresponding week of last year, 
and show good gains over the same 
weeks in 1927 and 1925. The latest report 
shows even a slight margin over the 
previous record figures for the week set 
up in 1926. 

Practically all of the individual classi- 
fications show an advance over last year, 
the greatest gains taking place in load- 
ings of miscellaneous freight, grain, 
merchandise, forest products, ore and 
coke. 

An application for a fifth independent 
trunk line in the East based upon the 
Wabash Railway lines to unify 7,044 miles 
of railroads with a capital investment of 
$950,642,863 has been filed by the Wabash 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion has apparently not taken much 
interest in hopes expressed that the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in the O’Fallon case would put an end 
to gradual reduction of freight rates on 
the railroads. The Commission has or- 
dered a general reduction in freight 
rates on iron and steel articles in official 
classification territory, as a result of its 
continued investigation under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. 








ARE YOU 
making money in 


the present market? 


Stock market group averages 
advanced steadily during June. 
Many stocks made sensational 
gains. 

It has been called a “profes- 
sional” market. Yet, many 
WELL-INFORMED __investors 
profited during the past few 
weeks. DID YOU?... WILL 
YOU? ....during July and 
August? 


What about these? .. . 
“Market Action” tells you! 
Amer. & For. Power Gold Dust 


B. & O Loose- Wiles 
Borden N. Y. Central 
Canada Dry Postum 

Con. Gas Radio Corp. 
Erie Stand. Gas & Elec. 
Fleischmann Union C. & C. 
Gen. Motors Westinghouse 


Future Issues of 
3 “Market Action” Free 


This Coupon Is VALUABLE— 
en oe re es 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU $117 
341 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Please send me without cost or obligation, 
the next 3 issues of Market Action, the weekly 
bulletin-forecast of stock trends. 


ONE I aio sends et Liervavig basa zels 
Print Plainly Please 

















Utilities 
Power & Light 


Corporation 


COMMON STOCK 


Traded on 
New York Curb Exchange | 


Circular on request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 


112 W. Adams St. 408 Broadway 
Chicago Milwaukee 














LONDON LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER | 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


United States Steel | 
Corporation 


Comment on the 


General Market | 
Situation 








Copy on request 
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PebeyEKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Market 


25 Broad St. New York 
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We offer and recommend 


Southern 
National 


Corporation 


Fifteen-Year 6% Gold 
Debentures 


(With stock purchase warrants 
attached) 


Circular on Request 


Fenner & Beane 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


60 Beaver Street 818 Gravier Street 
New York City New Orleans, La. 


Branch offices in principal cities of 
outh and Southwest 











ITH the current market more 
V \ highly selective than ever be- 

fore, selection of stocks in 
promising groups is still exceedingly im- 
portant. In previous issues of this sec- 
tion we have stressed the attractions of 
individual groups like the public utilities, 
the steels, the metals and the railroad 
shares, as our particular favorites. 


Right by Groups 


Ge last special recommendation on 
the utility group was published in 
the May 15th issue, the last detailed 
railroad recommendation in the June 
15th issue, while the last detailed recom- 
mendations of the steel group appeared 
in the February Ist issue. These three 
classifications have not only been the 
chief pillars of strength in recent mar- 
ket activity but they have, along with 
specialty stocks, been about the only 
groups to show spectacular advances. 


The Public Utilities 


EADERS who have followed our ad- 
vice in buying the public utility 
stocks should now have extremely at- 
tractive profits. The advances in this 
classification have been spectacular and 
have been so rapid that at least some 
measure of intermediate reaction would 
seem only logical. On general principles, 
therefore, it would be the better part of 
valor to accept at least partial profits in 
this group. 
The utility stocks as a group prob- 
ably have about as good prospects for 
large future profits as have any. At the 


same time there is a limit’ to the dis- - 


counting of ‘such prospects and the ad- 
vance in the utilities has, in a few in- 
stances at least, gone to exorbitant, if 
not ridiculous, extremes. The fact :that 
future prospects continue good is no 
reason why individual issues in any 
group should sell at prices double and 
triple those of a year ago, or for levels 
at 30 to 40 times actual present earn- 
ings per share. 

We do not hold out for complete 
liquidation of such utility holdings but it 
seems only the part of conservatism to 
accept perhaps half of such profits at 
this time. 


The Steel Group 


= steel industry has been a veri- 
table seven-day wonder thus far in 
the present year, and may continue so 
for a while longer. Beginning with gen- 
eral advances in price levels late last 
year consumption has likewise continued 
to advance almost steadily through June 
of the present year. 

Hot weather has reduced output 
moderately but this has merely resulted 
in further gain for the backlog of ad- 
vance orders. Falling off in demand 
from the motor and construction indus- 
tries has not been as large as had been 
expected, and has been largely made 
up by increased demand from the rail- 
roads, railway equipment and ship-build- 
ing trades. 

Operations will unquestionably fall 
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during the hot Summer months but first 
half earnings should be the largest for 
many years, and even though the second 
half is not up to such records the re- 
sults for 1929 ought to be highly satis- 
factory. Although they have advanced 
considerably already and are subject to 
reaction in a generally weak market, 
such issues as United States Steel, 
Bethlehem, Crucible, Gulf States, Otis, 
Republic, Colorado Fuel, and Youngs- 
town still appear to have further pos- 
sibilities for advance. 


The Metals 


W HEN the copper stocks were just 
about at the lowest points of their 
recent reaction, we advised that while 
the long-pull prospect was not so good 
as. it might be, the copper stocks had 
fallen too rapidly and were due for at 
least intermediate recovery. Such ad- 
vice was given in the May 15th issue, 
which date was just about the low point 
of the movement. 

Now the coppers have recovered about 
half of their ground lost from the high 
points of the year. The situation is 
more difficult to read at this point but 
the conservative course would be to 
take some profits at these levels. The 
situation is still potentially strong 
enough, however, to warrant holding a 
portion of previous commitments for 
still higher prices later on. 


St. Joseph Lead 


ho the October 15th issue of last year 
we issued a.special recommendation 
to buy St. Joseph Lead at prices then 
current of 45. There was nothing in 
the news to indicate any sensational ad- 
vances at that time and there has not 
been much since then. We based our 
recommendation almost entirely upon 
the technical action of the stock, which 
indicated strong and quiet accumulation 
and pointed to early development of an 
upward movement. 

By the close of January the stock had 
more than doubled in price at around 
95. In the February Ist issue we ad- 
vised profit-taking, and the stock has 
been in an orderly decline ever since, 
with prices now back at around 67. The 
stock must be judged largely by tech- 
nical considerations and only speculative 
commitments, therefore, are in order. 
But from such an angle there are signs 
of renewal of the upward movement 
within the near future 


The Morgan Utilities 


Bare halghe the high prices of. the 
utility group in general, the three 
new “Morgan super-power trusts” still 
have possibilities. We have previously 
given detailed description of United 
Corporation (June Ist issue) and hope 
to do the same for Commonwealth & 
Southern, and Niagara Hudson Power 
at an early date. Meanwhile, all three 
appear satisfactory but our favorite is 
Commonwealth & Southern, selling 
around 24 on the New York Curb Ex- 
change. 
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...this bank has been 
a factor in the growth 
of Los Angeles, inter- 

ested in all progress, in 

the development of 

commerce and industry 
and the maintenance 
of sound banking 
as 


principles. 


3 
= ee Years 





RESOURCES EXCEED $135,000,000 





CITIZENS 
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BANK: 


LOS ANGELES 
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Bear Market 
Ahead ? 


Following the decline of late May, the stock 
market has again recovered to the _ highest 
levels yet seen, with increasing volume of 
transactions. 
Does this new stock market peak, as the 
previous peaks of late January, late February 
and early May, mean a reverse movement 
ahead? If so, with the extensive distribution 
of the past six months, will this develop into 
a broad bear movement? 
These questions are answered in a NEW 
Analysis of current stock market conditions, 
just given to clients. To obtain a copy, FREE, 
simply ask for. FJL-15. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 

260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








With 
Safety 


Checks Mailed Every Six Months 


On sums of $100 and up, and monthly sav- 
ings. Let us send you information about this 
safe and high-yielding investment. Your 
money draws interest from date received. 
You may withdraw your funds with earn- 
ings at any time upon 30 days’ notice. 
Operating under supervision State of Texas. 
Approved First Mortgage Security, Build- 
ing and Loan tes are unquestion- 





ably the safest form of American invest- 
ment. Business by mail, no matter where 


you live. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
Standard Building & Loan Assn. 


Authorized Capital $5,000,000.00 
Fort Worth, Texas 


736 Burkburnett Bldg. 








Farm Relief 
Under Way 


How the New Farm Board and 
Its Revolving Fund Will 
Operate 


By A. B. Genung 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


HE most spectacular development 

i of the month, in agriculture, has 

occurred, not in the Wheat or, 
Corn or Cotton Belts but in Washing- 
ton. We refer to the new farm relief 
law. This legislation, the outcome of 
eight years of agitation, is undoubtedly 
unique in its scope no less than in its 
objective. 

If Congress were to set up a Govern- 
mental board directed and empowered 
to make the steel or textile or coal or 
petroleum industries profitable, it would 
be considered quite startling. Certainly 
it is a tribute to the farmer’s essential 
calling and a recognition that his in- 
dustry presents a special case when we 
make it the direct business of Govern- 
ment to lift him up out of the economic 
ditch. 

This farm relief bill as passed is a re- 
markable combination of design, simple 
in certain respects and decidedly com- 
plex in others. 

It creates a Federal Farm Board of 
eight men, appointed by the President, 
plus the Secretary of Agriculture, ex- 
officio. This board is charged, in a gen- 
eral way, with the job of bringing 
agriculture up to economic parity with 
other industries. 

Its functions may be grouped broadly 
under two heads. First, it is to pro- 
mote co-operative marketing, sound land 
policies, stabilized production, and the 
like. This involves a general and long- 
time program. Second, it is to act to 
relieve price depression resulting from 
a surplus of certain given farm products. 
That involves a more specific and im- 
mediate program. It is this latter func- 
tion of the Farm Board. which. will 
doubtless come first into the public eye. 


How Law Will Function 


wre: will happen when too much 
wheat or cotton or what-not have 
brought the price thereof down to the 
distress point? 

The Federal Farm Board will move to 
have the co-operative associations which 
handle that particular commodity select 
an Advisory Committee of seven men, 
two of whom are to be experienced 
handlers or processors of that com- 
modity. This commodity advisory com- 
mittee will then become something of a 
pivot in the whole machinery. It will 
represent its particular commodity be- 
fore the Farm Board and will in turn 
interpret the Board’s findings and atti- 
tude to the farmers. 

Among other things, this advisory 
committee will have the power to ar- 
range with co-operative associations to 
form a “stabilization corporation,” and 
to recommend that such corporation be 
recognized and aided by the Federal 
Farm Board. This stabilization corpor- 
ation, the capital stock of which is sup- 
posed to be held by co-operatives, is the 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Stock 


—Market— 


Outlook? 


--Stecks bought at the right time 
net an extra profit. 

What, then, can net you more 
profits than a sound forecast of 
the market’s trend? 


What is Ahead Now? 


Investors are puzzled by this 
market. Industrial and trade pros- 
pects are arousing wide differences 
of opinion—some stocks are going 
down at the same time other 
stocks are going up. 


Which Stocks 
Buy, Hold, Sell or 
Exchange Now? 


These matters, vital to every in- 
vestor, right now, are covered in 
our latest “Stock Market Outlook.” 
A few extra copies reserved for 
distribution, free—as long as the 
supply lasts. Simply ask for 


“Stock Market Outlook” 


AMERICAN SECURITIES 
SERVICE 


108 Norton-Lilly Building 
New York, N. Y. 























HE Book Division of 

B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company will welcome 
book manuscripts on sub- 
jects pertaining to the suc- 
cessful operation or probable 
development of any major 
division .of business enter- 
prise from production to 
consumption. Subject mat- 
ter must be of practical 


value to executive readers. 


Address -correspondence to 


BOOK DIVISION 


B. C. Forbes” 
Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


























Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1928 
No 702 + 86$89 $5.61 
‘No 2,178 81 11.12 
100 260 160 11.28 
(25 2476 47 6.86 
No 600 135 2.75¢ 
No 770 92 1.92 
No 1,830 53 8.24 
100 450 135 7.60 
100 13,000 126 12.11 
100 400 127 Nil 
i: 50 7,100 39 3.32 
‘No 2,045 26 1.10 
25 2,000 32 1.12 
‘No 600 28 3.49 
100 2,417 249 18.09 
‘100 813 224 10.30 
: 25 200 50 7.72 
No “163 73 10.77 
100 2,152 134 12.43 
25 = 2,245 37 2.25 
:100 1,800. 173 6.55 
"' 25 2,880 35 4.54 
No 770 68 6.62 
No 711 108 8.09 
No 252 38 4.60" 
No _ 1,000 42 8.27 
No 977 49 3.52° 
ma. -iteo 53 5.13 
100 1,181 190 24.30 
No 1,174 112 2.81 
No 362 32 1.80 
No 4,424 20 6.79 
No _ 1,000 17 10.19 
100 341 111 2.49 
No 8,432 25 2.80 
No 10,396 33 4.52 


No 500 Nil Nit 
10 1,000 31 Nilk 
No 349 30 4.13 
-No 480 60 
100 ms...:228 :.. 3937 
, 50 1,694 97 7.77 
} 20 9,839 20 6.12 
iMe.1377 27 2.37 
100 1,511 130 4.93 
No 4500 12 4.40 
No 100 67 3.10 


100 210 149 : 
No 7,211 46 7.15 
10 43,500 13 6.14 
No 358 29 5.25 
No 2,100 23 7.74 
No 623 45 0.08° 
No 746 41 1.50 
No 1,038 21 5.04 
No 1,051 7 0.47 
100 2,490 160 10.11 
No 198 8 3.29 
/100 400 109 4.20 
it No 1,597 35 8.43 
! 10 1,082 24 8.12 
¢ 100 1,344 158 8.94 
1100 350. 98 3.288 


No 1434 6 05 
i No .924 12 a 
No 5,800.. 25° 2.56 
|! No 1,282... 10 Nil* 
‘No 9,116 ** "31 5.01 
-No 82 10 0.20 
10 5,520 . 14- > 28) 


No 1,231 29 3.46 


Wp wey A prices on old stock: 
+} ended April 30 
-; November 30. 
+: common stock. 





(a) Partly extra. 

(g) Year ended June 30. 
“(@) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Earns, 1929 
m=>=months 
$1.90, 3 m Ase’ RU ch cos 
coi hs Allied Chemical ........... 
3.55, 3 m ATs Chalmers 2.2... 205 
Pay American Can i.s2 056056. 
1.03, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
npaae i Amer. Locomotive ........ 
Vaneau Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
et Amer. Sugar Refining...... 
3.15, 3 m pS Ai OE ae > ree 
See Amer. Woolen ........... 
Biciety Anaconda Copper ......... 
Re ees Andes Copper ............ 
yey Armour of Ill. “A”........ 
vee Assoc. Dry Goods ........ 
peat e Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Wine sche Atlantic Coast Line ....... 
he oe Atlantic Refining .......... 
3.30, 3 m Auburn Automobile ....... 
oo Baltimore & Ohio ......... 
0.84, 3 m Pe" geal ae ee Pe 
4.05, 3 m Bethlehem Steel .......... 
ae sibs Borden Company ......... 
oat kia Brook-Manhattan Transit .. 
TS Brook Union Gas.......... 
1.65, 6 m PIOOME TAME x occu kcciccoa a 
Rone, Burroughs Add. Machine... 
6.38, 12 m California Packing ....... 
AE Cerro de Pasco ........%6... 
ety Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Loe Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Nil, 3 m Childs Company .......... 
2.00, 3 m Ctrviier Gore... 6 fess c. 
1.80, 3 m MINE sco sass cae ibbas< 
2.58, 3 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
1.42, 3 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Beare Gs Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Pe cete ee eee Es ee 
ores Continental Motors ....... 
1.18, 3 m Corn Prods. Refining...... 
Seyye Crucible Steel ............ 
ore Cuba Cane Sugar ......... 
ee Cuban American Sugar.... 
1.11, 3 m Curtiss Aeroplane ........ 
ivatea Davison Chemical ........ 
2.07, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 
136,53. i Del., Lack & Western..... 
2.42, 3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 
a Electric Power & Light... 
0.99, 3 m PN OE Me ia ois 6b ba ance 
0.93, 3 m Fleischmann Co. .......... 
Nil, 3 m Foundstion ‘Co. i..is sens 
2.57, 6 m Broepart ‘Teas... 6s. cies 
Ents General Asphalt .......... 
1.92, 3 m General Electric. «....00.0 
1.37, 3 m General Motors ........... 
0.76, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 
2.16, 3 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 
Nil, 12 m 2 Se eer 
odo aie ee AS are 
eg Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
0.56, 4 m Graham-Paige Motor ..... 
cian Great Northern, Pfd....... 
1.62, 3 m Gulf States Steel ......... 
arene Hudson & Manhattan ..... 
2.86, 3 m Hudson Motor ........... 
1.10, 3 m DUET MEE oo 5 os sc es. cis eu 
bases Iilinois Central ..2:....... 
oo Interboro Rapid Transit.... 
2.62,:3 m Int. Business Machine...... 
eR Int. Combustion Eng....... 
a scant EOL, ROMEVORMIES os cnceenen’ 
0.36, 3 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Nil, 3 m Int. Paper & Power “A”.. 
2.51, 3 m Me Ee Me Ps es 
Nil, 6 m Kelvinator Corp. .......... 
mth oY Kennecott Copper ......... 
in ches Kolster Radio .......;.... 
0.57, 3 m See Ps i wk os 
cians 3 Kroger Grocery ........... 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield a 
Price Range High Low Prices % n 
200- 22; ’20-'28* 1537%- 95% M8 19 t! 
253- 34;°°20-'28 324 -241 317, 18 0 
200- 26: ’20-'28 268 -166 260 26 p 
118- 39; 27-28 15334-107% 150 1,7 a 
116- 88; ’25-'28  106%4- 92 8 60 
145- 65; ’23-'28 1267%-102% 124 64 s 
293- 43; ’22-’28* 12434- 93% 108 3,7 t 
96- 36; 2228 9434- 71% 7% 63 ; 
211-114; ’22-’28  238%4-193%, 221 41 
166- 14; ’20-'28  27%- 16% op ; 
120- 28; ’24-’28* .140 - 99 116 =. 6.0 t 
56- 36; 1928  683%4- 44% 52 «6.0 I 
2- 9: 25-28  18%- 10% ee I 
76-.37; ’25-'28  7034- 43 50 5.0 1 
204- 94; ’23-’28 2347%- 195% 232 42 é 
268- 83: °22-’'28  19134-169 188 52 
.154- 50; '23-28*  72%- 53% 7 14 
143- 68: °27-'28 345 -221 335 (93 
126-40; ’23-'28 133 -115% 126 . ‘51 
-56- 10; '22-'28  49%- 38% 40 . 5.0 ; 
88- 37; 23-28 .11854-.82% 108 37 
187- 67; ’25-’'28* 98 - 83% 94 33 ( 
78- 9; 2328  81%-'60% 63 63 i 
204- 56; 24-28  21234-170 200 2.5 
56- 29; '26-28 47 - 38% 45 5.4 | 
249- 65; ’25-'28  32934-234 31813 
83-60; '26-28  8154- 72% a. Bs 
119- 23; ’2028 120 - 885% 99 60 i 
219- 54: ’22-'28 2304-195 228 = 46 | 
41- 3: °22’28  30%- 2734 32 i... , 
75- 32; 24-28  72%- 44% 71 434 
141- 28; ’25-'28 135 - 66 74° 89 
181- 41; ’22-’'28* 140 -120% 130 3.1 
96- 20; 20-28  78%4- 56 64 
141- 82; '26-28*  8134- 53%4 79 
170- 56; ’23-'28* 1251%4- 95%4 124 


134- 34; ’20-'28  80%- 60 77 
21- 5; 22-28  283%%- 15% 17 
94- 35; °26-’28  102%- 82 101 


> POPONN: 
> COWWen 


108- 48; ’21-’28  103%- 85 102 
18- 4; ’24-’28 a 1% 3 
60- 11; ’20-’28 11 14 


193- 45; ’27-’28 
81- 23; ’20-’28 


175%. 135% 167 03 
69%- 42% 50 


230-93; ’22-’28 207%4-182 201 45 
173-108; ’22-'28 133%4-120%4 124 6.1 
503-105; ’22-’28* 19814-11534 181 2.2 
49-15; 25-28 74 -43% 72 14 
73- 10: '23-'28  8134- 64 80... 
89- 33; ’26-’28 8734- 65% 82 3.9 
184- 35; ’23-’28 695%- 44 48 ‘ia 
109- 8; ’20-’28 54%- 37% 46 8.3 
97- 23; ’20-’28 873%- 61 81 i 
222- 79; ’26-'28  3175%-219 312 1.7 
282- 6A: '25-'28*  9134- 68% 75 40 
153- 60; ’25-’28 119%4- 93% 117 4.3 
123- 95: "27-28  12634-101 110 4.6 
83- 34; ’23-’28 48%- 31 33 — 
109- 17: 20-28  .10534- 73 81 49 
140- 45; ’27-’28 1541%4-112 124 4.0 
61- 9: 25-28 54 - 25 32 a 
115- 50; ’22-’28 115%-101 110 4.6 
105- 25; ’20-’28 79 - 55% 64 6.3 
74- 20; '24-28 5834- 34% 41 6.0 
140- 19; ’22-’28 931%4- 75% 89 5.6 
84- 9: °2028 82 - 39%, 48 141 
149-113; ’26-'28 152 -132% 143 4.9 
62- 9; ’22-’28 5834- 22% 24 =e 
166- 83; ’24-’28* 203 -1493%% 198 2.5 
80- 19; ’22-’28  103%4- 54% 64 3.1 
395- 66; ’20-’28* 11934- 92 106 23 
270- 24: 25-"28*  7234- 40% 52 1.6 
92- 22; ’20-’28*  353¢- 25 29 1 es 
201- 64: ’23-’28 95%- 78 95 2.2 
91- 6; ’26-’28 19%- 12 15 ass 
156- 14; ’20-’28* 104%- 77% 86 5.8 
96- 10; ’26-’28 7834- 25% 33 ae 
92- 42: °26-’28* 5714- 44% 47 3.3 
_ 145- 35; ’24’28* 122%- 75% 86 6.3 
(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
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Farm Relief Movement 
Gets Under Way 


(Continued from page 69) 


agency which will actually step into the 
market picture and attempt to improve 
the same. It can buy, sell, store, process, 
or otherwise handle and dispose of its 
particular commodity, financing its oper- 
ations by loans from the Farm Board. 

In few words, this is the machinery 
set up by the new farm relief legisla- 
tion. What the economic consequences 
of this law will be no one can say in 
advance. It is aimed at so vital a na- 
tional problem and is so broad in its 
powers that most anything can happen, 
ranging all the way from a purely in- 
nocuous outcome to a drastic upset of 
existing conditions. 


Price Insurance 


A SAMPLE of the uique breadth of 
this law is its provision for price 
insurance. This section of the law 
(Section 11) reads, “The board is author- 
ized, upon application of co-operative 
associations, to enter into agreements, 
subject to the conditions hereinafter 
specified, for the insurance of the co- 
operative associations against loss 
through price decline in the agricultural 
commodity handled by the associations 
and produced by the members thereof.” 
It goes on to specify that such insur- 
ance shall be undertaken only on com- 
modities having recognized market 
grades and prices and for which there 
is a long back period of price data upon 
which the risks and premiums can. be 
calculated, etc. Here is a provision of 
law which contemplates the use of 
Government funds in a field that is 
somewhat unique. 


Probable Results 


WO general probabilities stand out. 

One is that this bill will give a big 
impetus to the co-operation marketing 
of farm products. The other is that 
the domestic market for certain farm 
products is likely to be subject to an 
artificial price-making factor. 

How it will all work out remains to 
be seen. The presumption of the coun- 
try at large appears to be that President 
Hoover and his Farm Board will use 
the powers under this law in a wise 
and constructive way and that the net 
result will be some gain for agriculture. 

The general expectation is that the 
first direct action, following appoint- 
ment of the Farm Board, will be to 
form a wheat advisory committee and a 
stabilization corporation for wheat. 
Wheat harvest is now in full swing. 
The crop is evidently an ample one, on 
top of a large carryover of old grain, 
and the price so far has not been very 
encouraging to growers. Thus, the new 
machinery for farm relief finds its job 
ready and waiting, not merely the long- 
time case resulting from war-time mal- 
adjustment and other factors, but also 
the immediate job of dealing with a 
direct and specific surplus problem. 





Thomas A. Marlow, of Helena, Mon- 
tana, has been elected a director of the 
Great Northern Railway. 


Walter P. Cooke, of Buffalo, has been 
elected a director of the New York 
Telephone Company. 








Dependable as the Ceaseless Tides 


Regularly, day by day, throughout eons of Time, the ebb 
and flow of the tides have troubled the waters of the 
seven seas; while, from the skies above, electricity hurled 
its bolts into their depths. G, The tides are still untamed. 
But man’s ingenuity has harnessed the lightning and 


trained it, at the touch of a finger, to do his bidding. 


a 


Safety of principal and regularly received income are the first requi- 
sites of a good investment. The bonds of strong, well-managed 
Electric Power and Light Companies are desirable investments 
because they, like the power which is behind them, are dependable. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 





Underwriters and Distributors of Public Utility, 
Industrial, and Municipal Securities 


« sz 
ae ~~ 


Bank Floor - 29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 











Do You Prefer a 


Short-Time Investment? 


Do you like to invest your money so that you can lay your 
hands on it when you need it, instead of waiting indefinitely 
to get it back? If so, you will find Commercial Mortgage 
Trust Notes an ideal form of investment. You can invest 
$50 or any multiple thereof for any number of months at 
an attractive interest rate. Mail the coupon for booklet 
F-25 and learn more about this profitable form of invest- 
ment. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1928 
50 1,210 $100 $5.48 
25 ~—«:14,756 30 6.82 
No 1,384 33 5.98) 
25 500 36 4.07 
25 ~=«:1,362 20 0.75 
100 =—1,169_ = 171 12.24 
No 755 69 7.83 
No _ 1,158 24 5.50” 
No 18 4.78 
No 2,317 36 Nil 
No 1,858 51 2.45 
No 809 108 4.52 
100 828 119 7.14 
No 3,424 12 4.77 
No — 2,730 20 7.63° 
25 2,400 46 7.31 
No 600 12 3.56 
No___—i14,190 28 7.10 
No _- 3,881 11 3.27 
100 310 174 11.45 
No _ 5,430 19 1.93 
100 4,637 149 10.85 
100 338 204 12.51 
100 1,571 118 8.62 
100 1,402 209 21.25 
No 5,012 25 4.51 
100 32, 177 8.52 
25 ~~ 2,850 24 3.05 
10 3,004 Zi 7.283 
50 2,360 65 3.00 
No 2,214 35 4.22 
SO: 11,233 94 7.35 
100 450 153 16.17 
No 2,388 2.48 
No 197 6 Nil 
No 4,690 20 3.10 
No 376 74 Nil 
No _ 5,021 25 3.29 
No 3,369 126 4.86 
No 6,590 a 3.04 
50 ~=— 1,400 86 8.78 
No 1,333 2 0.574 
10 2,000 16 2.54 
No 831 128 4.25 
100 655 137 11.01 
100 164 176 4.68 
100 370 =114 Nil 
No 4,284 36 6.28 
No 5,494 53 2.21 
100 100 197 6.11 
100 3,724 158 10.48 
100 1,230 188 12.51 
No__—1,421 48 6.57 
No 12,594 45 3.66 
25 24,520 42 4.43 
25 17,364 31 2.28 
6. 2 23 6.46 
No 1,894 53 7.16 
25 ~=—8,450 40 5.34 
No 2,540 9 5.72 
No 2,402 30 5.72 
20 3,267 12 1.55 
No 676 32 6.30 
25: °.3:792 41 2.93 
100 2,223 187 18.95 
No 2,500 79 8.24 
20 53 1.46 
No 320 70 10.30 
No 397 24 1.54 
No 733 56 7.52° 
No © 1,538 80 Nil 
100° 7,116 205 12.48 
100 666 156 4.22 
No 800 Nil 3.303 
100 998 193 15.11 
No 3,172 17 2.04 
50 2,290 75 8.78 
50 800 51 2.45 
5S 2.527 19 1.90 
25 3,900 38 9.07 
No 600 21 4.06 


“Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. 
November 30. 


common. stock. 





Earns, 1929 
m=months 


$0.72, 3 m 
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2.36, 3 m 
3m 
3m 


2.63, 3 m 


Nil, 3 m 
4.71, 9 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 


Div. 

Rate 
Lenin - Valley ssc A ise $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
LOGWE, BNC, 2022s. vaner 2 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 
Lorillard ‘TebeCCO 4%. 6.4005, ~~ 
Louisville & Nashville...... 7 
ieee OG Sa os. os oa 6 
A SS . RR 2u 
Magma Copper .s......... 5 
MRTARTME SIEL 4s0s s Gases tt nee os 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ Z 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
Missouri Pacific «........... .- 
Montgomery Ward ....... 2.50 
Oe RS i ee 6 
National Biscuit .......... 6 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... 1t 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
Nat. Dairy Products...... 1.50t 
See 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 8 


N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 4 
Norfolk & Western........ 10a 


North American .......... 10r 
Northern Pacific .......... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard BROOLE 60.0055... Sa 


Pan American Pet “B”..... .. 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky .. 3 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 
Pere Marquette 6 


Phillips Petroleum ........ 2a 
Pierce-Arrow “A” ........ Ss 
Postum Company ......... 3 
Pressed Steel, Gar .ci.5.... .. 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 

Radio Corporation ........ .. 
on ae 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... .. 
ge a ae ee ee 1.50a 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern .... .. 
seanodsa Air Line......... .. 
Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50t 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 

Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway ......... 8 
Standard Gas & Electric. ... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 


Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50 
Studebaker Corp. ......... St 
Texas Corporation ........ 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 3 
Tobacco Products ......... 1.40 
Underwood Elliot Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
Union: Pace: ..i4........- 10 
United Frat ..<6.6.:..1.. 5a 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 6 
Ris We ENE? SSN oc. co ase 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5 
is Wigs AIRE Gathasiivy.c dis’. 0 <3 
BE We, No.2 oe credits < 7 


Weeeee PAUWOy osc... <x 
Warner Bros, Pictures..... .. 
Western Union %.3. 42. ... 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 


Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 
White Motors ............ 1 
Willys-Overland .......... 1,20 


Woolworth, F. W......... 6 
Wright Aeronautical 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
10% 
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Forbes Stock Guide 





Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yieid 
High Low Prices % 


Price Range 


127- 40; ’22-'28 
128- 49; ’24-’28 
77- 14; ’23-'28 
178- 35; ’24-’28* 
47- 24; ’24-’28 
160- 84; ’23-’28 


242- 25; ’20-’28 
382- 54; ’22-’28* 
75- 26; .’22-’28 
63- 12; ’21-’28 
62- 22; ’20-’28 
58- 7; 
76- 8; ’22-’28 
400- 56; ’26-’28* 


112- 52; ’26-’28 
195- 38; ’23-’28 
250- 18; ’23-’28* 
105- 37; °26-’28 
134- 30; ’24-’28* 
203- 63; ’20-’28* 
47- 17; °26-’28 
194- 72; 22-28 
241- 67; ’23-28 
83- 14; ’24-’28 
202- 89; ’21-’28 
97- 22; °24-’28 
118- 50; ’22-’28 


137- 31; ’23-28* 
163- 10; °22-’28 
96- 38; ’22-'28 
154- 40; ’20-’28* 
77- .33; °22-’28 
154- 36; ’23-’28 
70- 16; ’20-'28 
48- 6; °’23-’28* 
143- 61; ’25-'28* 
114- 18; °20-’28* 
84- 31; °26-’28 
200- 74; ’21-’28* 
420- 26; ’24-’28* 
124- 52; ’22-’28 
47- 20; ’27-’28 


°22-'28 


: °22'28 
: '22'28 
; '24-’28 
; ’22-’28 
: °22'28 


198- 51; ’27-'28 
46- 15; ’22-’28 


; 20-28 


131- 78; ’22-28 
165- 17; ’22-’28 
85- 31; °24-’28 
80- 51; ’26-’28 
60- 31; ’22-’28 
47- 30; ’24-’28 
126- 21; ’20-’28 
88- 30; ’24-28 


5- 45; ’26-’28 


; °26-’28 


154- 29; ’22-’28* 


; ’22-28* 
; '23-’28* 


59- 35; ’24-’28 


; °24-’28 


150- 98; ’26-’28 
300- 16; ’22-’28* 


; ’22~28 


51- 14; ’27-'28 
94- 48; ’25-’28 
97- 22; ’22-'28 
176- 70; ’20-’28 


; 22-28 


138- 7; ’24-’28 


- 89; ’22-’28 


57- 40; ’27-’28 
144- 49; 
105- 30; ’22-’28 
35- 5; 
226-72; ’24-28 
289- 6; ’22-’28* 
(c) Year ended February 28. 
3 (k) Year ended September 30. c 
in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 


"22-28 


102%4- 773% 
1031%4- 81% 
8414- 48% 
745%- 56 
31%4- 20 
15314-138%4 


11434- 91 


9614- 62% 
1567%- 99 


1187%- 81% 
205 -166% 
71 - 47% 
14834- 96 
7534- 62% 
173-132 
6134- 42% 
20814-178% 
14534-128% 
114 - 80% 
237-191 
146 - 905% 
11434- 95% 
7154- 535% 
15334-116% 
6634- 40% 
72 - 55% 
8434- 72% 
176 -148 


47 - 37% 
37%- 27% 
8134- 62% 
2534- 15 ° 
10934- 75 
91%- 78 


114 - 68% 
117%4-101Y% 
3534- 28 
31%- 22% 
10234- 79% 
125 -109% 
11534- 82 
213%4- 12 
181 -1393%4 
45 - 35% 
125 - 59% 
1383-124 
1583%-138 
124%4- 8034 
81%- 64 
623%- 48 
4534- 38 
77 ~- 65 
9 - 73% 


68%4- 57% 
8534- 70% 
- 73% 
22%- 14% 
143 - 91 
5414- 46 
2343/-209 
15814-10956 
55%- 27 
187-128 
3534- 1934 
11934- 81 
65 - 42 
19034-163 


813¢- 60 
134 - 97 


232%4-192% 
14914-109 


(d) Year énded March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


90 3.7 
83 6.0 
56 3.7 
65 4.1 
26 ea 
144 4.9 
99 6.0 
185 6.1 
69 7.3 
35 - 
34 6.0 
53 ries 
90 ‘ei 
107 2.3 
85 7.1 
188 3.2 
51 6.0 
115 2.6 
73 6.2 
153 3.2 
58 17 
207 3.8 
4. 
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FORBES fer July 15, 1929 
About Soyvageh 
Important People 


—_ 
B Cc. COBB has been elected presi- 

e dent of the Penn-Ohio Edison 
Company, succeeding R. P. Stevens, 
who resigned to become president of 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion. T. A. Kenney was elected vice- 
president. 

Alfred V. S. Olcott has been elected 
president of the Hudson River Day 
Line, succeeding Elben E. Olcott. 

Henry C. Von Elm was elected presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, 
to succeed Nathan 
S. Jonas, for whom 
the office of chair- 
man of the board 
has been created. 
Mr. Von Elm 
joined the bank 26 
years ago as a 
clerk. Waddill 
Catchings, a mem- 
ber of Goldman, 
Sachs & Company, was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Pierpont V. Davis, vice-president of 
the National City Company, was elected 
president of the Bond Club of New 
York. 

Gordon J. Campbell has been elected 
a vice-president of the National City 
Bank. 

Richard G. Chamberlain has been 
elected vice-president, in charge of the 
Western division of the H. M. Byllesby 
Company. 

C. M. Keys has been elected president 
of the new Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
and Richard F. 
Hoyt, vice-presi- 
dent of Hayden, 
Stone & Company, 
will be chairman of 
the board. The new 
company will em- 
brace two separate 
groups of manufac- 
turing companies, 
the Curtiss group, 
headed by Mr. 
Keys and the Wright group, headed by 
Mr. Hoyt. 











Henry C. Von Elm 





OHN Y. ROBBINS, who entered the 

employ of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York 25 years ago as an 
office boy, was elected a vice-president. 
John J. Graeber, Jr., and Harold A. 
Rich were also appointed vice-presi- 
dents. 

J. H. Briggs, vice-president of H. M. 
Byllesby Company, has been elected a 
director of the Electric Household Util- 
ities Company. 

Lionel C. Probert will resign as vice- 
president of the Erie Railroad to be- 
come vice-president of the Pere Mar- 
quette Railway. 

F. T. Heffelfinger, of Minneapolis, has 
been elected a director of the St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway. 

Irwin S. Rosenfels, advertising direc- 
tor, has been elected a director of Celo- 
tex Company. 
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Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Analyzed in our latest WeeEx.Ly Review 


Copy F-111 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Establi 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven Hartford Albany 
Philadelphia Newark NewBritain Reading Detroit 
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Would you like to own a bank 
—or part of one? 





You may not be financially able to own a bank outright. 
But you can, by the purchase of even a few shares of a 
bank’s stock, enjoy the same advantages as the large 
stockholder, because a bank has only one class of stock 
—Capital Stock. 


It is an Opportunity to go into partnership with finan- 
ciers who have invested heavily in this type of security 
because they know it is safe and profitable. You are a 
part owner of the bank just as much as they, only on a 
smaller scale. 


By constant analysis we frequently uncover stocks, of 
banks outside New York City, which represent attrac- 
tive purchases. We will be glad to send you these special 
reports and recommendations from time to time if you 
will use the coupon below. 


Mail coupon | 








CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, New York ESTABLISHED 1893 !NC- 





F-61 
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pportunities in R ailroad Stocks 


Roads Which Are Likely to Benefit Most From Recent O'Fallon Decision — Why 
Bullish Market is Justified—Railroad Investment Trusts Coming 


HE recent decision of the Supreme 

I Court of the United States in the 

O’Fallon case was the most impor- 
tant factor regarding railroad stocks 
that has occurred for many years. It 
is bullish news of the greatest magni- 
tude. The decision stated in effect that 
railroads shall be permitted to earn a 
fair return on the present reproduction 
value of their property and, in my 
opinion, it bears the same relation to 
railroad. stocks as, the Indianapolis 
Water Company case did to the utilities 
several years ago. I believe that a bull 
movement, of major importance, in rail- 
road stocks is warranted, subject, of 
course, to the usual reactions incident 
to rising prices. 

Many investors believe that, owing to 
the recapture clause, the rails in their 
statements did not show the full amount 
‘of their earnings so that even if general 
business slows up in the next six months, 
with the recapture clause practically 
non-operative, the rails can still show 
substantial earnings, without any in- 
crease in rates. Recommendations to 
buy railroad stocks have not featured 
the financial pages of the newspapers. 
It is very likely they will appear when 
the railroad stocks have had big rises 
and the insiders are ready to distribute 
them to the public. 

In most cases, the capitalization of 
the railroads has remained unchanged 
for years, despite the fact that the vol- 
ume of business handled by the rail- 
roads has steadily increased. I believe 
that in the next few years, there will be 
a big rise in railroad stocks and that 
there will be stock dividends, increases 
in cash dividends and splitups similar to 
what has been done with industrial and 
utility stocks. 


By Joseph D. Goodman 


























Statistics on Favored Issues ra 

Estimated Ratio of Price at 15 
Earnings Present Times 

Divi- Name of per share Present Priceto Estimated 
dend Stock 1929 Price Earnings Earnings 
$10.00 Atchison $20.00 $240 10.6 $300 
10.00 Atlantic Coast Line 18.70 187 10.0 280 
6.00 B. & O. 14.10 125 8.3 211 
3.50 Bangor & Aroost. 8.80 72 8.1 132 
700 C RIL & P. 12.90 130 9.6 193 
Erie 7.30 78 10.7 109 
5.00 Great Northern 13.40 110 79 201 

700 Louisville & 

Nashville 14.20 143 10.0 212 
—— M. K. & T 4.60 58 10.4 69 
— Mo. Pacific 11.90 95 7.5 178 
on mY. C. & Se. L. 17.50 139 79 262 
8.00 N. Y. Central 20.50 210 9.4 307 
4.00 New Haven 10.70 108 10.0 160 
10.00 Norfolk & Western 24.60 240 8.6 369 
5.00 Northern Pacific 12.10 105 8.7 181 
4.00 Penna. R. R. 8.90 85 88 133 
4.00 Reading 11.20 110 9.5 168 
8.00 St. L., San Fran. 13.00 123 88 195 
6.00 So. Pacific 11.80 130 11.0 177 
8.00 So. Rwy. 14.00 142 10.1 210 
10.00 Union Pacific 22.60 230 10.0 341 
—— Wabash 8.40 68 7.6 126 




















In the recent exciting speculation in 
the market, industrial and utility stocks 
sold at 15 to 30 tinies their earnings 
per share. At the present time, many 
leading railroad stocks are only selling 
from 8 to 9 times their earnings per 
share. I believe there is more justifica- 
tion for railroad stocks to sell at 15 
times their earnings than there is for 
many other securities to sell on such a 
basis. They have substantial equities 
and in most cases the book value ex- 
ceeds the market price. 

An idea as to what the railroad stocks 


have in store may be had from the 
above table which shows the Stand- 
ard Statistics Company’s estimated earn- 
ings of those railroad stocks which I 
consider to have the best prospects, 
their present market price, and the price 
at which they would have to sell to 
equal 15 times their earnings. 

As is usually the way, the best is the 
cheapest. I advise buying only the best 
railroad stocks even if only a few shares 
can be purchased. The general public 
will probably buy low pri¢ed stocks like 
Chicago & Alton, whereas in my opinion, 
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it would be much better to buy 5 shares 
of Atchison at 240 than 100 shares Chi- 
cago & Alton Pfd. at 13. 

In the last few years there have been 
a great many investment trusts formed 
for the purpose of dealing in various 
securities but practically none of them 
were strictly railroad investment trusts, 
with the exception of Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, Allegheny Corporation and the 
recently formed Pennroad Corporation. 
I have reason to believe that railroad 
investment trusts are now in process 
of formation and that railroad stocks 















are being accumulated for such inter- 
ests and that later on the stocks of the 
railroad investment trusts will be offered 
to the public. 

I especially favor Reading, Atchison, 
Norfolk & Western, and Union Pacific. 
Although the earnings reported by 
Atchison are at the rate of $20.00 a 
share, I believe the real earnings are be- 
tween $25.00 and $30.00 per share, and 
I am particularly bullish on this stock. 
Union Pacific will probably segregate 
its huge holdings of various railroad 
stocks and bonds and I anticipate very 
much higher prices for this stock in the 
course of a reasonable time. The earn- 
ings of Norfolk & Western warrant 
much higher prices, and in the case of 
Reading, earnings and merger prospects 
offer interesting possibilities. 


World Auto Output in 
1928 Set Record 


ORLD automobile production in- 
creased by more than 1,000,000 ve- 
hicles in 1928, as compared with 1927, 
and set a record total output for the 
industry, according to a report made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
World production of automotive vehi- 
cles last year was 5,203,139, an increase 
of 1,044,173 over 1927. The United States 
and Canada, whose combined output 
in 1928 was 4,601,141 cars, or 88% per 
cent. of the total, contributed 1,020,761 
of the increase, the remaining 23,412 be- 
ing distributed among other producing 
countries. 

Of the 1928 output in this country, 9%4 
per cent. of the passenger cars and 26 
per cent. of the trucks were exported. 
Of Canada’s total production 55,612 pas- 
senger cars and 23,776 trucks were ex- 
ported. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the passenger 
cars produced in the United States were 
of the closed type. That percentage 
has risen from 10 per cent. in 1919. 

More than 55 per cent. of the total 
world production of automobiles was 
required for replacements, as compared 
with approximately 50 per cent. in 1927, 
37 per cent. in 1926 and a like percent- 
age in 1925. 

Only three automobile manufacturing 
countries failed to show higher output 
last year—England, Spain and Denmark. 
British production declined from 231,920 
to 118,770 vehicles, Spanish from 585 to 
325 and Danish from 190 to 165. 

Other countries—Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Russia, Sweden 
and Switzerland—all showed gains. 
Largest percentage gains were reg- 
istered by Hungary with 64 per cent. 
and Russia with 55 per cent., while the 
greatest increase by number was made 
by France with a gain of 20,000 vehicles, 
followed by Germany with about 12,000. 



































Petroleum subsidiaries of 
Cities Service Company 
own over 5000 produc- 
ing oilwells. 





For 


Every Investor— 
Cities Service 
Common Stock 


PROTECTION—Backed by 
assets of $913,000,000. 


YIELD—About 7% in cash and 
stock dividends. 


PRICE—About $30 per share. 





TERMS—Can be bought for cash 
or on the Doherty Partial 
Payment Plan. 


Cities Service Company and sub- 
sidiaries now have more than 
450,000 security holders. 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street G) New York City 
Branches in principal cities 








Mail the Cowpon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about Cities Service Common stock. 
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How to Invest $1,000 
to Net $60a Year 


“TT HAVE $1,000 to invest. What 
kind of securities shall I pur- 
chase? What is best suited to 
my needs? What will give me 
safety, good yield and other 
qualities which meet my own 
particular requirements?” Such 
are the thoughts of many in- 
vestors today as the July invest- 
ment period approaches. 
The July offerings of S. W. 
STRAUS & Co. furnish the an- 
swer to all such questions. 


{ Our list is widely di- 
versified and includes 
first mortgage real es- 
tate bonds in which 
$1,000 may be invested 
to met $60 a year— 
$10,000 to net $600. It 
includes also public 
utilities, railroads, 
municipals, industrials 
and foreign bonds, with 
a yield ranging from 
about 4% to 7.35%, and 
N high-grade investment 
stocks. 


To any investor who is inter- 
ested we will send our list of 
offerings, together with our 
booklet ‘‘How to Invest 
Money.” Thousands have read 
this booklet, now in its third 
edition, and have found it an 
invaluable guide. Indicate what 
type of securities you are most 
interested in and specify 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Securities + » Incorporated 


Straus Buitpinc)§ Straus Burtpinc 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th Se. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yor Cmicaco 


Srraus Burpinc 
79 Post Street, SAN FRaNnc.sco 





——- ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
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Profit Sharing Bonds of 


Credit Service, Inc. 
Industrial Banking Institution 
PRICE $100—TO YIELD 





Send for descriptive circular 


Felix Auerbach Co. 


Distributors of “Industrial Banking” Securities 


280 Broadway New York 
Advt. No. 312 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 





American Can Co.—Negotiations for 
purchase of Canadian Canners Ltd., are 
said to have been completed. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Ad- 
vanced refined sugar 15 points to 5 
cents a pound for prompt and 30-day 
shipment. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Called 
for payment Aug. 1, 1929, at 105 and 
110 respectively, and interest, entire 
isues of first consolidated series A 6s, 
due Feb. 1, 1953, and 15-year convertible 
debenture 7s, due Feb. 1, 1938. 

Auburn Automobile Co—E. L. Cord. 
president, announced formation of Cord 
Corp., with indicated capital of $125,000,- 


000, as a management-holding corpora- 


tion to acquire substantial interest in 
Auburn Automobile Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad — Daniel 
Willard, president, was quoted as fol- 
lows: “B. & O. gross revenues for first 
six months will be about $7,000,000 ahead 
of last year. Balance for dividends will 
also show a substantial increase.” 

Brockway Motor Truck Corp.—Said 
to be negotiating for acquisition of 
Autocar Co. 

Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Purchase of 120 new cars to be placed 
in operation within 15 months has been 
ordered by New York Transit Commis- 
sion, 

Chase National Bank (New York)— 
Announced merger with National Park 
Bank. Capital of consolidated bank 
will be $105,000,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits $130,000,000. 

Continental Can Co.—Acquired Fed- 
eral Can Co., of Nashville, Tenn., manu- 
acturing a general line of cans. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.—Name of new 
aviation company formed through 
merger Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Company and the Keystone Aircraft 
Company. The new company will have 
an authorized capitalization of 12,000,- 
000 shares of no par value stock, of 
which 2,000,000 shares will be class “A” 
stock entitled toa preferential payment 
of $2 a share annually, and which will 
be convertible share for share into com- 
mon stock and callable at $40 a share. 
The remaining 10,000,000 shares will be 
common stock. Combined assets of com- 
panies involved are estimated at $70,- 
000,000. 

Dollar Steamship Co.—Let contracts 
to San Francisco yard of Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Co., for reconditioning of 
four Dollar liners in round-the-world 
service. 

Erie Railroad—Resumed dividends on 
both classes of preferred stock at the 
annual rate of $4 a share. A _ semi- 
annual dividend of $2 a share will be 
paid on July 31 on preferred stocks of 
record July 15. 

Fleischmann Co.—Plan for a new 
company to affiliate the interests of 
Fleischmann Co., Royal Baking Powder 
Co., and E. W. Gillett Co., Ltd. Cana- 
dian baking powder concern, is being 
drawn up. New company will offer to 
acquire either all or substantially all 


IGEST of 
Ss CORPORATION 


of assets or stock of the three com- 
panies. Upon consummation of plan it 
is expected new company will acquire 
by separate purchase Chase & Sanborn, 
doing an extensive coffee and tea busi- 
ness in U. S. and Canada. 

Ford Motor Co—World production 
during June totaled 215,000 units, a new 
Ford production record, comparing with 
204,827 model T units in October, 1925, 
previous record month. 


General Motors Corp.—Sales of cars 
and trucks to dealers in May, 1929, were 
220,277, compared with 227,718 in April 
and 207,325 in May, 1928. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Filed 
with Transit Commission a petition for 
a ten-cent fare on lines of Manhattan 
Railway. 

International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Stockholders approved new recapitaliza- 
tion plan designed to eleminate accumu- 
lated dividends of $80 a share on stock. 
Holders of preferred stock will receive 
$20 a share in cash and one share of 
new ho par for each share of present 
preferred, and common stockholders one 
share of new no par stock for each 5 
shares of present common. 

Loft, Inc.—Considering acquisition of 
Page & Shaw. 

Loew’s  Inc.,—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer: 
Corp., subsidiary, announced its affilia- 
tion with all William R. Hearst motion 
picture interests. Under arrangement, 
it is said, International News Reel is to: 
be discontinued as a separate unit after 
Aug. 1, 1929. 


R. H. Macy & Co—Announced pur- 
chase of L. Bamberger & Co., of New- 
ark. There will be no changes of policy 
or management of either store, it was. 
declared. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Voted to: 
offer common stockholders of record 
July 17, rights to subscribe for one addi- 
tional common share at $50 for every 
three shares held. Rights expire Aug. 
26. It was stated expansion program is 
developing rapidly, and there will be 
more than 400 chain:department stores 
in operation by Sept. 1, 1929. 

Paramount Famous-Lasky Corp. —- 
Film rentals in May were said to be 
18 per cent. larger than a year ago and 
showed an even greater increase in first 
two weeks of June. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Stockholders 
as of June 1 numbered 158,566, a new 
high record. Average holding was 71 
shares. Negotiation with Henry Ford 
for the acquisition of the stock of his 
railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
are said to be in progress. 

Postum Co.—Acquired Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt Co. of St. Clair, Mich., pro- 
ducer of Diamond Crystal and Shaker 
salt. 

Radio Corp. of America—Said to be 
negotiating for acquisition of Para- 
mount Famous Lasky Corp. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Organiza- 
tion of a national system of laboratories, 
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‘Da You Own 


Ajax Rubber, Firestone, Fisk, Goodrich, Goodyear 

Kelly- -Springfield, Lee Tire, or "U. 8. Rubber? Then 
profit by expert survey showing condition and _ prospects 
of these a started recently in THE WALL 


STREET 
44 Price Trial—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes 8 Rubber Reports, also 2 Monthly 
Tables of “Corporation Earnings’) 


(Samples Free on Request) 


~ WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Dept. S-6, New York City 

















that Certifies 
SAFETY” 


Sent on request for G-3 








De 
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GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Under Supervision N.Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
340 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











“Booklet 


for Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in — Orlando and Orange 
County, Flori Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to mies 340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,683.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 8,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 




















in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 30 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY. 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louls Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Detroit Richmond 




















Lump Sum 
INVESTMENTS 


% from $50 to $10,000 


ALSO 7% ON MONTHLY SAVINGS 

NO FEES WHATSOEVER CHARGED 
SECURED 

by first mortgages on 

select homes, not to ex- 

ceed 60% ot valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 

2004 3rd Ave., N. Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 

———— 


WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 





linking oil and automotive industries in 
a new and close working association 
with chemistry and engineering, was an- 
nounced by Ethyl Gasoline Corp., owned 
jointly by General Motors and Standard 
Oil of N. J. 


Stearman Aircraft Co—vVoted to in- 
crease capital stock from 20,000 to 100,- 
000 shares. These shares will be dis- 
tributed among present stockholders 
five for one. 


Stone & Webster, Inc.—Formation of 
a $100,000,000 corporation in which the 
public will have a 40 per cent. par- 
ticipation was announced by this hither- 
to private corporation. Approximately 
$57,500,000 of new capital will be added, 
of which $40,000,000 will be derived from 
the sale of shares to the public, and 
the rest will represent securities now 
held by Stone & Webster, Inc., includ- 
ing Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
opration, Stone & Webster and Blodget, 
Inc., Stone & Webster Service Corpora- 
tion, Stone & Webster Asseciates Cor- 
poration, Stone & Webster Investment 
Corporation and Stone & Webster 
Realty Corporation. 


Studebaker Corp. — Directors of 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. accepted 
offer of Studebaker to exchange one 
share of Studebaker common for 2% 
shares of Pierce Arrow “A” stock. 


Texas Corp.—Plans to construct $500,- 
000 cracking plant for handling of crude 
oil taken from wells of company on Oak 
Ridge and nearby fields. 


United Aircraft & Transport Co. — 
Boeing Airplane Co., subsidiary, re- 
ceived order for 90 pursuit planes from 
Government. Pratt & Whitney, 
another subsidiary, will furnish 180 Wasp 
engines for the planes 


Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. — 
Stockholders ratified increase in com- 
mon stock from 2,500,000 to 7,500,000 au- 
thorized shares, and two-for-one split- 
up. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Received $300,000 order from Gulf States 
Steel Co., for electrical equipment. 


Willys-Overland Co.—Shipments in 
June were estimated at 30,000 cars, mak- 
ing total for first half of 1929 about 
200,000. 





U. S. Surplus Large | 


Sn budget surplus of the Treasury 
Department has surprised even the 
experts’ calculations and has topped 
Mr. Hoover’s previous early estimate of 
$100,000,000. Though exact and final 
figures have not been issued at press 
time it is assured that the surplus for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, should 
be not far from $200,000,000. 

Tax payments during the first 20 days 
of June amounted to $500,000,000, a large 
gain over the same period of last year 
at $386,000,000. Surplus this year will 
not be so high as last but has been re- 
duced by extraordinary expenditures, 
and is much higher than was previously 
anticipated. The Treasury surplus for 
the fiscal year up to within a few days 
of the final figure, amounted to over 
$150,000,000, compared with a surplus of 





NATIONAL 
WATER WORKS 
CORPORATION 


Units of 
Preferred & Common Stock 





The dividends of watercompany 
securities are made secure by an 
assured demand supplied prac- 
tically without competition. 

National Water Works Cor- 
poration supplies water to 
various cities and towns in the 
states of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, West Virginia and 
Tennessee. 


Write for Circular MA-27 
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figs Business Economic Digest 
has just released a most impor- 
tant report which contains a list of 
thirty-eight stocks that represent 
the outstanding investment oppor- 
tunities at this moment. 
They are outstanding because the 
consensus of expert opinion, as de- 
1 termined by Gage P. Wright’s 
famous Weighted Average 
System, points the searching 
spotlight of comparison on 


thesethirty-eight high-grade 
stocks. 


Send for a free copy of the Digest 
which contains this list of 38 best 








stocks. Use the coupon. 
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$342,000,000 last year. 








The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent fi for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


























North & South 


AMERICAN 


CORPORATION 
CLASS “A” COMMON 


Opportunities for safe and un- 
usually profitable investment in 
South American Banking, Insur- 
ance, Public Utility and Industrial 
enterprises, make this issue one 
of the most interesting offerings 
since the inception of the Invest- 
ment Trust Movement in America. 


Full particulars on request 
Write Dept. F-15 


Sescheen & Biking 


20 Broad Street, New York 


Tel. HANover 7500 


Branch Offices: 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





17 Academy St., Newark, N. J. 












City Nat'l Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
———_—_—_—_ 








High Grade 
Bonds and 
Stocks 


Utility 
Industrial 
Real Estate 


Yield from 5% to 7% 


Send for 
Current List F- 410 


UNDERWRITER 

&DISTRIBUTOR' 
SECURITIES CoO., INc. 

208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


225 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 


Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
and other principal cities. 
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Selecting Investment Trusts 


What the Careful Investor Should Look for in This Type 
of Security—Rapid Growth a Reason for Caution 


By Arthur Winston 


M OST of what has been written re- 
garding investment trusts has been 
laudatory. This is because the sub- 
ject is new and those few people who can 
write intelligently about it are in the in- 
vestment trust profession and naturally 
tell what is best about it, merely warning 
the public to look out for “the other fel- 
low.” 

But one must keep in mind that in all 
new enterprises, and especially new enter- 
prises in a comparatively new industry, 
there are factors to be watched care- 
fully. Investment trusts are not a pana- 
cea for all investment ills, and the path 
of the investment trust in America is 
more to be likened to a ship’s ladder sway- 
ing in the breeze than to the steadiness of 
a wide concrete road. 


British Experience 


The rapid formation of trusts (there are 
to-day over 350, controlling assets of 
$1,750,000,000) is bound to breed quite a 
few trusts that are substituting enthusi- 
asm for care and conservatism. The rapid 
growth of these investment trusts can be 
compared with the rapid growth of the 
British investment trusts in the 1870s which 
ended in a long period of disaster and dis- 
grace both for trusts and those responsible 
for them. 

Good management, such as many of our 
trusts have, is the needed element, and 
there is no question that many of our large 
banks, brokerage houses and investment 
bankers will manage their trusts success- 
fully. The prospective investor should 
be sure that the management of a trust 
is not in the hands of too numerous indi- 
viduals and that the management, honest 
and capable as it may be, continually 
watches the investments as though it were 
their only duty—which it should be. 

There are four elements which will 
prove the bane of many American invest- 
ments trusts, just as they have proven the 
bane of many of the old British trusts: 
dishonesty, greed, inability and inatten- 
tion. The investor must satisfy himself 
on all four points for the presence of any 
one of them spells failure for an invest- 
ment trust. 


A Useful Pseudo-Trust 


AN important by-product of the true in- 
vestment trust, the “specializing com- 
pany,” is coming more and more to the 
fore. These are companies which special- 
ize in investing in the securities of one in- 
dustry and are managed by people wh) 
have grown up in that industry and have 
developed it. 

Among aviation securities, especially, is 
this type of investment company proving 
its value. The investing company raises 
its capital by selling its junior and senior 
capital to the public, and invests the 
money obtained among diversified avia- 
tion securities. In a new industry such 
as aviation, the mortality rate of the com- 
panies engaged in it are very high. Many 
companies are started which soon are 


never heard from again. The investor 
who puts his money in one such company 
runs a tremendous risk, but the investor 
who buys stock in an investing company 
which buys ten, twenty or thirty different 
stocks of varying risks, does not. 

In addition, these investing companies 
often have opportunities to participate in 
issues which the ordinary investor can 
not. As a matter of fact, in the most 
attractive issues, the outside investor is 
not called upon to participate. Then again, 
the management can investigate and study 
issues, and arrive at conclusions which 
the average investor would, at the best, 
be guessing at. 


Investment Trust Bonds 


= present American trend from 
bonds to stocks is one reason why 
American investment trusts are tendifg 
to be radically different in their capital 
structure from British trusts. The pub- 
lic is keenly anxious to have a share in 
business and is not content to receive only 
four or five per cent. on their money with 
no opportunity to share in the growth 
of the country and its industries. 

While practically every British trust 
has debenture bonds outstanding, very few 
of our American trusts have. Practically 
all those that have, have found difficulty 
in selling them without such sweetening 
as common stock. warrants, conversion 
privileges, etc. Then again, high money 
rates have prevented low-coupon bonds 
from being issued and what little bonds 
are outstanding were either issued to pay 
large yields or were subject to a large 
underwriting cost, due to the difficulty of 
selling them to the public. 


Investment Status 


As is usually the case in a new and un- 
tried field such as the investment trust 
in America, much prejudice and sales- 
resistance has to be overcome before those 
people who wish to buy bonds will ac- 
cept them. Banks and insurance com- 
panies have bought but sparingly of in- 
vestment trust bond issues as they are 
still considered in the promotion class. 

An example of how difficult it is to sell 
a fixed-rate security, especially an invest- 
ment trust one, is shown by a 5 per cent. 
bond, unaccompanied by stock, warrants, 
etc., which was offered a short while ago 
at 8&3 to yield 6.70 per cent. to maturity. 
It was the bond of a strong company 
formed over a year ago with excellent, 
capable management. There were assets 
behind each $1,000 bond of $3,000 or a 300 
per cent. equity. Earnings (interest, divi- 
dends and realized profits) for the year 
to date of offering covered bond interest 
7% times. Including unrealized apprecia- 
tion of the portfolio, the bond interest 
had been earned twelve times. 

An excellent investment for most of us, 
but a hard problem for distribution. The 
time should come, however, when such 
bargains will not wait long for a pur- 
chaser. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


~~ 


Eliminating Hand Work—Write on 
your letterhead to Addressograph Com- 
pany, 902 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and obtain particulars of 
methods for eliminating the expense 
and wasted time of work by hand in 
business. 


To Executives Only—Autopoint Com- 
pany, 1801-31 Foster Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, will send free to executives ap- 
plying on their business stationery a 
free sample Autopoint pencil, booklet 
and business building plans. 


Safeguarding Funds—The Todd Com- 
pany is ready to give, without obliga- 
tion, advice on protecting funds through 
the use of the Protectograph and Super 
Safety Paper for checks. Write for in- 
formation to 1154 University Avenue, 
Rochester, New York. 


Controlling Temperature—The new 
scientific process known as “air condi- 
tioning” allows of temperature control. 
It warms or cools, cleans the air and 
ventilates the room. For complete in- 
formation address the Niagara Blower 
Company, 95 Liberty Street, New York 
City. 

Water Systems and Water Softeners 
—Literature on the new Duro Converti- 
ble Water Softeners is available from 
The Duro Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

A Special Aviation Survey—The In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Industrial Club 
of St. Louis, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., has assembled a clear and 
accurate survey of aviation facts on 
the St. Louis territory. 

Concrete Exteriors—Attractively _ il- 
lustrated booklets on the use of con- 
crete masonry for beautiful exteriors 
of homes can be obtained from Port- 
land Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Detroit of the West—Oakland, 
California, claims this title because of 
its numerous automobile plants. For a 
booklet entitled, “We Selected Oak- 
land,” giving manufacturers’ reasons for 
their preference of this territory as an 
industrial site, address Industrial De- 
partment, Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oakland, Calif. 

Round the World—From New York 
or Boston, from the Pacific Coast to 
the Far East, then ‘round the world, 
the steamers of the Dollar Steamship 
Line and American Mail Line sail. Here 
is service for the sightseer or service 
for the busiress man, developing mar- 
kets in the Orient. Complete informa- 
tion is available from the offices of this 
line or any railroad or steamship agent. 

Utility, Economy and Beauty.—The 
Crane Company, 836 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, has prepared 
a book of twelve beautiful rooms called, 
“Bathrooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Homes.” 

Reports for Executives—Industrial 

Dallas, Inc., 1420 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Dallas, Texas, has made ready 
seven reports on the advantages of Dal- 
las as home and industrial center. 





















































Invest in the 
World’s 


Business 






HE investments of this na- 
tion or any nation are di- 
vided fundamentally among 
utilities, governmentals, indus- 
trials, finance, real estate, trans- 
portation, mines and oils. 


A security in the United Invest- 
ment Assurance System is a 
composite investment in the 
world’s business covering all 
these fields... selected and an- 
alyzed, balanced and diversified 
by expert finance managers... 
to yield a safe, consistent, per- 
manent income. 


Write Now for Descriptive Circular. 


FOUNDERS SECURITIES TRUST 
Fiscal Agents 
National Union Bank Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 































The NEW and Better Way 
To Do STORAGE FILING. 


Here is the newest, easiest. yquick- 
est, and lowest cost way tc Jo stor- 
agefilingof letters ,checks, invoices, 
vouchers, cards, and other records 
end papers. Twenty standard sizes. 
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by more than 

ks and business organi- 

zations. These files keep papers 

and records in order, safe from 

lors or damage, free from dust, 

ready for instant reference. Many 
firms say they cut storage filing costs in half. 


Send for FREE Sample 


Full information and a Free Sample File sent to firms 
making est on their letterheads. Send today. Let 
these new files save vou mon 

Space, time. Address Depart- 
ment F. 
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Record Motor Year Sure 


Output for First Half of 1929 More Than 3,300,000 
Units—Increased Demand for Trucks 


By Walter Boynton 


persistence of demand for motor ve- 

hicles, made it appear probable at 
this writing that the automobile industry 
will continue at relatively high levels well 
into, if not through, July. Earlier indi- 
cations were that the long expected re- 
cession would be in evidence by the clos- 
ing days of June. But present indications 
are that this recession will be quite mod- 
erate. June, 1928, established a peak pro- 
duction for the month, with 425,195 cars 
and trucks out of the United States and 
Canada. It seems likely that the June, 
1929, output may reach very close to 500,- 
000 units. 

If this high point is reached, the first 
half of the year will have shown a liter- 
ally grand total of more than 3,330,000 
units. The year 1926 developed historic 
strength in the first six months, with a 
total of 2,481,767 units, but 1929 in the 
first half may develop an excess over this 
of something like 850,000 cars and trucks. 
This would be materially larger than any 
increase shown by the industry from one 
year to another in any two _ successive 
years since 1922, when the industry took 
its first important increase of over 1,500,- 
000 units. This fact alone stamps 1929 
as an amazing period in the industry’s mo- 
mentous development. 


GS resisten plans, occasioned by the 


Truck Business Increases 


Aer the factors making for con- 
tinuing activity in the automotive in- 
dustry have been the spread of export 
activities and the increased demand for the 
commercial motor vehicle, at home and 
overseas. Truck production has held to 
unexpectedly high levels throughout the 
year so far and increases in output have 
been rather materially higher in proportion 
than those of the passenger car. In only 
three years since 1905, when truck produc- 
tion really began on a commercial scale, has 
this branch of the industry shown any de- 
crease and only in the generally lean year 
of 1921 was this decrease impressive. On 
the other hand, the truck industry has to 
its credit percentage increases that are of 
tremendous size. Just now, the demand 
for the heavier duty type is again notice- 
able, the ratio of heavy trucks to light 


trucks being larger than has been the case 
for some considerable time. 

In the export field, present business and 
future prospects are alike rather rosy. Al- 
fred Sloan told the General Motors over- 
seas group that the net wholesale volume 
of export business for the corporation in 
1928 was over $250,000,000 and the present 
rate of sales is at something like $1,000,000 
daily. There has been a tremendously im- 
pressive growth here. Export activities 
of General Motors date back to June 19, 
1911, when a company was organized in 
New York, with a capital of $10,000, to 
export automobiles. The first year a 
business of $121,897 total was done. The 
export division, which grew out of the 
little company, has 20,000 employees now 
and maintains 24 headquarters overseas, 
doing business in a hundred countries, 
through 9,000 dealers. In 1928, more than 
280,000 General Motors cars were sold 
abroad, a figure that exceeds the entire 
number of cars sold by the corporation 
in 1921. 


Multi-Cylinder Cars Popular 


EVELOPMENTS in the passenger 

car field include a rather marked 
trend to the multi-cylinder power plant. It 
is definitely known that there will be sev- 
eral new Eights before long, and possibly 
a Twelve again, the product of one of the 
best known makers in the highest price 
range. There is growing evidence of the 
tendency to utilize four-speed transmissions 
in the new cars and there will doubtless 
be several equipped with this type of trans- 
mission before Fall. 

Use of the front-wheel drive is growing. 
The Ruxton may be announced any day 
and the Cord, product of the Auburn 
organization, came out early in the month. 
This car, named in honor of the Auburn 
president, is in the $3,000 price class. 
Personal report on its performance is that 
it travels at better than 90 miles an hour, 
takes curves at high speed with no trace 
of skidding and possesses other noteworthy 
features. The front-wheel brakes are on 
individual drive shafts. 

The industry is again appealing to Con- 
gress for the elimination of duties on cars 
of United States origin which are bought 
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abroad and re-imported to this country. 
Executives point out that the present im- 
post was levied as a measure necessitated 
by immediate post-war conditions that no 
longer obtain. Effect of the act is to pre- 
vent the sale of American automobiles to 
Americans who are traveling abroad, since 
they are naturally unwilling to pay the 
import duty, amounting in some cases to as 
much as 45 per cent. And existing condi- 
tions work a handicap on United States 
automobile men operating abroad, who are 
under an unnecessarily heavy handicap 
originating in their own country. 


Highways for Trucks 


WY goer nce foresees the necessity of 
building separate highways for com- 
mercial motor vehicle traffic. Heavy truck 
loads are exceeding tthe capacity built into 
present concrete highways in the State, 
good as they are, and roads which were 
well built only a few years ago are being 
damaged by super-loads. The Highway 
department is undertaking to meet the sit- 
uation by building heavier concrete slabs 
and heavier reinforcement in the road- 
ways. It is also working among truck 
manufacturers in an effort to get them to 
reduce the load capacity of trucks and 
trailers, with the resultant heavy strains 
on the roads. It is possible that legis- 
lative action may be taken to limit truck 
loads and to enforce more strictly the 
present laws respecting maximum load- 
ings. It appears to be human nature to 
pack more on‘ most trucks than specified 
either by the manufacturer or the law. 


Increased Output 


Indications point to 1929 as a record 
year for Willys-Overland, from the stand- 
point of production and profits. Ship- 
ments for the first six months are estimat- 
ed at 200,000 cars, with June shipments of 
30,000. Outleok for the last half of the 
year are reported as extremely favorable. 
Second quarter earnings are expected to 
be approximately twice those of the first 
quarter. Six-cylinder cars will constitute 
50 per cent. of the second quarter busi- 
ness, compared with 25 per cent. in the 
first quarter. 

There is possibility that 12 or more of 
the Great Lakes steamship lines may 
merge. Such a combination would affect 
investments in the shipping business, ex- 
ceeding $40,000,000 and the proposed com- 
bined fleet would consist of 115 bulk 
freighters, with a carrying capacity of 
1,000,000 dead weight tons. Wide exten- 
sion of water traffic in connection with 
motor vehiclés in this territory lends 
color to the merger story. 


Pan-American Highway Congress 


J. Walter Drake, long prominent in the 
automotive industry, has been named by 
President Hoover as chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway Congress at Rio de Janeiro, 
August 16-31. Mr. Drake was one of the 
original Hupmobile executives and for- 
merly an assistant secretary of commerce. 
H. H. Rice, a vice-president of General 
Motors, has also been named as a dele- 
gate of the Highway Education Board. 
He is a recognized authority on highway 
finance and was chairman of the group 
from the United States that attended the 
first Pan-American Highway Congress at 
Buenos Aires in 1925. 
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We have just prepared a most com- 
prehensive survey of the American 
chain store industry, showing 


Comparative 
Operating Statistics 


68 Leading Chain Store 


Companies 
over period from 


January 1, 1927, to June 1, 1929 


This chart shows 


Dividend record and present rate 
Number of stores in operation 
Gross and net sales and profits 
Percentage of net to gross 
Capital structure 
Working capital 


These and many other important factors, of 
interest to investors, are covered in our analysis. 


“3 Copies may be had upon request. |e- 
“4 Ask for Chain Store Chart No. 22AQ. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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Stimulate Your 
Business with 


T-BOOKS 
(The Original) 


(GOLF TEES in patented con- 
tainer similar to book matches. 
Your advertising 
message _ attractively 
displayed on cover. 
Every golfer must 
have tees. 
T-Books Make Friends 


Write for Samples and 
Prices 


T-BOOK, INC. 


148 W. Larned, Detroit, Mich. 


Make Your Files an Accurate 
PReTererice Library 
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are You an 


or EAR salesman 


: 


Do you know that it is 
easier to sell by appeal to 
the eye because the optic 
nerve is 22 times stronger 
than the nerve from the 
ear to the brain? 





Do you know that a sale 
is half-made if the cus- 
tomer touches the product 
—and why? 


Do you know which afe 
the three golden hours for 
salesmen? 


Do you know just when 
to mention price and how? 


Do you know how to 
dramatize your product— 
give it life and meaning? 


Have you tested the 
magic of the Casson sales- 
clinch? 


These and hundreds of 
other precious tips on the 
baffling science of sales- 
manship are packed into 
Herbert Casson’s book— 
the first book of its kind 
written for you. It deals 
with all your problems— 
and solves them! 


Get It On Approval 


Crowded with valuable 
information that you can 
get nowhere else—told in 
an easy, entertaining style 
—this book is offered to 
you now for free examin- 
ation. Send for it at once 
—look it over at your 
leisure. If you don’t agree 
that it is the best sales- 
men’s guide you can buy 
return it at our expense. 
Otherwise remit only $2.00. 


TIPS for 


traveling SALESMEN 


by Herbert N. Casson 





B. C. FORBES PUB. CO., 
120 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., Dept. 7-15-29 

I want to read Tips For Traveling 
Salesmen by Herbert N. Casson. After 
5 days I will return the book to you or 
remit $2.00. Please send it to me. 
Name 
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FORBES will be glad to fill your orders for books reviewed on this page 

at the publisher’s price plus 15c postage for each book. Send your request 

to the Book Division, B. C, Forbes Publishing Company, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Wealth For Everyone 


Everysopy Ricu: #INpustry’s 
By B. A. Javits in colla- 
} ae os 


MAKE 
New GOAL. 
boration with C. W. Wood. 
Forbes Publishing Co.) 


This is one of the important business 
books of the year. It closely scrutinizes 
our existing “prosperity” and finds it 
wanting. Too few corporations are mak- 
ing money; too few individuals are able 
to satisfy their wants. Antiquated “anti- 
teamwork” legislation hampers business 
combinations and there is a crying need 
for co-ordination of the sort which the 
War Industries Board supplied a decade 
ago, if we are to get ahead. Mr. Javits 
is no crank, and has no utopia up his 
sleeves. He does not even offer a solu- 
tion, With a candor rare in such discus- 
sions, he admits that “the writer believes 
and has emphasized in these pages that the 
time has come when American business 
must devise some machinery of co-ordina- 
tion. But the writer can devise no such 
machinery Nv theorist could devise it, 
and no great business genius, no matter 
how practical, could devise it, until such 
time as the business mind of America is 
in a mood to incorporate the mechanism.” 
The only practica: suggestion he makes is 
that we should re-write the anti-Trust 
laws so as not to prevent any combination 
“in the public interest.” 

Readers of Forbes are already familiar 
with Mr. Javits’s plea for co-ordination 
and are aware of the movement which 
he has inaugurated. Here the argument 
is presented in book form and, rare indeed 
in reprinted work, it 1s as clear, concise, 
stimulating and convincing as ever and 
can now receive the independent and 
weighty circulation which it deserves. The 
business man who wishes to keep abreast 
of the times, and look ahead intelligently, 
cannot afford to ignore this striking pic- 
ture of the crying need for a radical re- 
organization of American business by 
American business men themselves. With 
President Hoover in the White House, 
“co-ordination” is more than in the air, 
it has become practical politics and good 
business, at one and the same time. 


Commodity Exchanges 


Commopitry Excuances. By Julius B. 
Baer and George F. Woodruff. (New 
York, Harper's. $5.) 


Everybody knows about the Stock Ex- 











change, but in the recent furore over 
speculation and broker’s loans, few people 
have mentioned the commodity exchanges 
—rubber, silk, cotton, grain, metal—which 
operate on precisely similar principles to 
those of the securities market and which 
are a vital part of our business system. 
Here is an authoritative and thorough 





study of the whole subject of the mechan- 
ism, practice and legal status of com- 
modity exchanges. It contains, among 
other things, a remarkably well-balanced 
statement of the function of speculation in 
regulating prices and “cushioning” violent 
fluctuations. It makes it perfectly clear 
that the speculator is a legitimate and use- 
ful part of the machinery of distribution, 
whatever he may be in the eyes of legis- 
lators and moralists. This is a useful and 
a timely book. 


Corporate Earnings 


CorPORATE EARNING Power. By William 
L. Crum (Stanford University Press. 
$5.) 


On the basis ot the annual Treasury 
returns since 1916, Dr. Crum, Protessor 
of Statistics at Stanford University, has 
analysed and interpreted the official. sta- 
tistics into an authoritative and revealing 
study of corporation incomes in the United 
States. In his analysis 01 “successful 
corporations” (i. e. those returmag a net 
income), the author discloses that little 
more than half of ali reporting corpora- 
tions in the United States aie profitable. 
The lowest proportions prevail in agri- 
culture and mining. Less than a third of 
mining corporations were “successful” in 
1926. The most successful industry was 
the paper business, with neariy two-thirds 
of its corporations on a profitable basis. 
Banking and finance have shown a steady 
decline since 1918, which is surprising. 
The book will be cf use to statisticians, 
investment bankers and students. 


Business Finance 


THE FINANCING OF BUSINESS ENTER- 
prises. By Alvard L. Bishop. (New 
York. Harper's. $5.) 


The author of this comprehensive study 
of finance is Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration at Yale University. He has 
aimed “to bring together in a single vol- 
ume of usable size the essential theories, 
facts, and procedure in the financing and 
operation of business enterprises, ranging 
in organization from the proprietorship to 
the so-called super-trust.” His book con- 
tains, among other things, an excellent 
chapter on “Protecting the Public from 
Highly Speculative and Fraudulent Secu- 
rities,” and he concludes with a statement 
of the evidence which shows that “a 1ew 
and more tolerant attitude toward ‘big 
business’ unquestionably is developing” in 
the United States. While the book is un- 
questionably designed for the class-room, 
it will serve as a most convenient sum- 
mary of the theory and practice of busi- 
ness finance, of value to the practical busi- 
ness man and to the investor in corporate 
securities. 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, ctc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Quotations—Lilley, Blizzard & Com- 
pany, Packard Building, Phila., Pa., has 
prepared a booklet for dealers, brokers, 
executives of corporations and financial 
institutions containing quotations on un- 
listed public utility and industrial bonds. 

68 Chain Stores Analyzed—F. A. 
Brewer & Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York City, offers free on request its 
comprehensive, comparative analysis of 
62 leading chain store companies. 

The Investment Trust Review—Steel- 
man & Birkins, 20 Broad Street, New 
York City, publishes this review which 
contains latest information regarding in- 
vestment trust securities. 

Market Action—This weekly bulletin 
forecast of stock trends is issued by 
Wetsel Market Bureau, 341 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Send for the 
next three issues, without cost or ob- 
ligation. 

Guarded Investment—Each month F. 
E. Kingston & Company, 66-68 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, Conn., isues this pam- 
phlet on The Guardian Investment 
Trust. 

Detroit Aircraft Corporation—A mem- 
orandum on the activities of this cor- 
poration will be furnished by H. W. 
Noble & Company, Dime Bank Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Some Financial Facts—This is the 
caption of a booklet propounding facts 
for investors about American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stock. Bell 
Telephone Securities Co., Inc. 195 
Broadway, New York City, will send a 
copy of this booklet free on request. 

Making Money In Stocks—A copy of 
this booklet is available without charge 
and without obligation on request to In- 
vestment Research Bureau, Div. 954, Au- 
burn, New York. 

A 16-page Booklet—The Class “A,” 
Stock of Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York City, 
is described in a 16-page booklet which 
may be obtained free. 

Long Pull Possibilities—McNeel’s Fin- 
ancial Service, 126 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., outlines in the latest issue of 
its bulletins the long pull possibilities of 
certain companies. Ask for free bulletin 
FM-7-25. 

Folder FM-15—G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 
44 Wall Street, New York City, offers 
free its special folder on public utility 
stocks. 

Weekly Market Letter—Comment on 
the general market situation and United 
States Steel Corporation is made in the 
Weekly Market Letter of Tobey & Kirk, 
25 Broad Street, New York City, which 
may be obtained free on request. 

Odd Lets—John Muir & Co., 39 Broad- 
way, New York City, will gladly furnish 
information on investments in Odd Lots 
and Full Lots. 














DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 


Activities of the Detroit Aircraft Corpora- 
tion include the manufacture and sale of 
‘airplanes and airships and the operation 
of an airport with landing and hangar 


facilities. 
DIVISIONS 
Ryan Arrcrarr Corporation LockHEED ArIRcRAFT CoMPANY 
ArrcraFt DevELopMENT Corp. BLacKBURN ArRcraFT Corp. 
Winton Aviation ENcInE Company EasTMAN AIRCRAFT Corp. 
MarINE AIRCRAFT CorRPORATION GrossE ILE Arrport, INc. 


AviaTIon Toot Company 


Memorandum on request. 
Ask for F-109 


H.W. NOBLE & CO. 


The? Oldest House? in Michigan. 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange — Detroit Stock Exchange 
New York Curb ( Associate) 


Cherry Dime Bank Bldg. Lansing 
7350 DETROIT Flint 























ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 


One of our clients operates a large Southern foundry with laboratory 
control of both metal and sand. This epables them to produce high 
grade, uniform grey iron castings day after day. They specialize on 
small and medium size castings on a quantity production basis. 
Their facilities enable them to take on additional work and if your 
requirements are Quality Castings at Attractive Prices, we invite 
you to write us for full information. 


THE GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN COMPANY 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 























CINCINNATI 
Time Recorders 


and Job Clocks || Doubling Your Money 


Over 32 years the choice 


of thousands of leading or- 

ganizations. More than 50 | the Stock M k t 
models. Factory branches n ar e 
in principal cities. 





UNDREDS of our clients have found it 


= The Cincinnati qocsible 2° doutle their capital in the 
Cincinnati Telechron : toc arket throug ollowing our 
Time Systems are ime Recorder Co. advice to buy special bargain stocks. A 
Fang & —— Dept. F, York & Central Aves. great number of these wise investors have 
——e * Estab. 1896 Cincinnati, Ohio been able to accomplish these amazing re- 


This abvertizement appears vegierty tm tend- sults in considerably less than a year. 
) ed e 7 an A a Exactly how they have been able to do 








so and why we are so successful in select- 





ing bargain stocks which show greater than 











average profit is explained in detail in an 
enlightening book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


a copy of which will be sent to you free of 
charge and without obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Investment Research Bureau, Div. 
954, Auburn, New York. 
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Executive Personnel Service 


Advertising Rates are $15.00 per column inch. Minimum size one inch. Larger sizes must be in half inch multiples. Cash basis only. 
No advertisement accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. We reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 


Alabama or Florida 


WANTED Sales Representative 


Thoroughly experienced sales 


A-l ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE executive wants to represent re- 


liable firm on commission basis 




















Machinery manufacturer, long es- where employed, capacity, salary as state Manager or Distributor 
| tablished, highest rating, employing and reasons for changing. in the above states. 

about 300 men is looking fora high- 4 Salary expected to start. (Will J. T. PEARSON, 

class graduate Mechanical Engineer pay man who can earn it $12,000 23 South Perry Street, 

(38-45) who has thoroughly demon- or better after first year.) Montgomery, Ala. 





strated ability cena : This is an unusual opportunity for 
1. Executive and Organizer of first a live, A-1 Mechanical Executive, 














rank: a real Leader. one who has real initiative and re- “ 

2. Successful Designer medium and sourcefulness, who in a short time Senior Accountant 
heavy duty machinery: prefer- can take charge of and do credit ‘ é mage 
ably the inventive type. to all our mechanical activities. re Se > = 

; F ‘ The right man, after two years’ Se a aaa 
" re ‘s treasurer, or controller with a wide back- 
3. gaia Manager proven abil employment will have opportunity ground of experience in this field. Am a 
, ho for acquiring an interest. thorough student of all phases of ae 
; ° ° ° countancy an te)8) eeping and am abie 

- Preferably some sales — All replies will go direct unopened to qualify for a position of responsibility 

A Well rounded engineering, ex- to the President, and treated in with some prominent firm looking for a 
ecutive and business training, and absolute confidence. No one will = + the higher grade. Box D-144, 
of high personal standing. be communicated with until you F 

If you can qualify, the following consent. To have consideration 

information must be given in your the . po stage agri — for 

first letter: must Be Given in he. Reet steer, EXECUTIVE 

: : and most of all the successful ap- 

1. Age, nationality, where born and plicant must have proven REAL i . 
recent photograph. executive ability. Has had twenty-five years training and 

a mp wre (give schools, studies This is a “Big Man’s” job, don’t Pipes in mages pee “age a in 
an ates). answer unless you have proven you Thi eee on wevnagptaee ag 2 80 

3. Experience: include dates, firms are in that class. 2 eee See See 

personnel, organization, production, pur- 
Address Box 12-140: Fortes chasing, and general management. Desires 


position where ability and hard work will 
assure a future. Box D-139, Forbes. 

















































































































noe Available Director of Sales 
EXPORT TRADE ASSOCIATION Sales ‘inanager for Drominent firm seeks new connec: 
_, a LF —_ = need yg 
c 0 ng conditions. Competen analyze 
EXECUTI VE sales problems and, familiar with menufoctere of 
ng products that are nationa stributed. 
= ‘abl y Wide acquaintance with archiiects, contractors, and 
XPERIENCED executive available to organize and operate an export trade asso- —ectenaters “ mnoduars . paliding material, 
ar 3 y is emonstrate: y fac ie as e. 
ciation under the Webb-Pomerene law. two positions as director of sales in 23 years. 
° . . . . . er a ° 
Now managing similar association but seeks wider scope. material. Available on gh By Nor D-135, 
Part or full time connection desired as Manager-Secretary or in advisory capacity. paaciai 
Recognized as authority on cooperative methods in export trade and has the ability nn ee eee, ee Cae ee | ae 
: y 
to sell the idea to your trade group. Box D-130, Forbes. STATISTICIAN } 
| ad Pg gy Mg oo a and 7 
8 ava - 
: | yo nog He _ been noe his present “firm for 
even years and can remain there. However, he 
WOODWORKING EXECUTIVE | nto cd alread a, 
’ ‘ ’ . , change. He knows production control, is analy- | 
6 ie man has several years of high-grade Industrial engineering experience firmly | tical, possesses tact and diplomacy, and is cap- 
_ grounded with fifteen years of practical manufacturing and is seeking a man- _ 4 nies at Bosition of responsibility. | 
agerial and supervisory connection over manufacturing activities in automotive wood- on Rall 7. 
eggs furniture i ee ee Has a very successful record as> << —— <n Ss Sa Soa son gas Some 
‘actory anager an uperintendent an as demonstrated exceptional ability to | 
organize entire manufacturing functions and products into coordinating profit-producing BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
unit. Age 37—Married—Excellent references. Box D-104, Forbes. | University graduate, possessing practical and | 
|? | ——— a in industrial relations | 
and personnel work is now available for a 
Ca able Yo Ex : new connection. Also acted as trade asso- 
Pp ung ecutive | ciation secretary and has background of | 
EXECUTIVE Able to assume duties as sales manager engineering training. Is desirous of securing 
or assistant to executive in growin | permanent position where future will be | 
IFTEEN - years diversified organization. University graduate wit assured by hard work. Box D-143, Forbes. 
business experience includin Fee renee cence fee rome inte. SH 
manufacturing, sales ieosennainds anh og ‘s i enn a lar seve = P W. 
: ‘ ss on its last legs an y reviving sonn i man 
and finance. Past six years Sec- p= Rage reducing ren —— de- —inaggee need oa: 2 fo sad 
4 new equipment, an uildi pees, Are C rT 
retary and Treasurer of a Cali- cash .reserve is now able to sell paces large institution or corporation. General 
fornia commercial finance corpo- ae ata a Is leaving field be- having ected ry he lh A gt 
: . vious limits not previ . * : ; - 
ration, also director of another parent. Previous experience in pe ye studies and supervised girls of all ages. 
California corporation. Desires to Prefers Chicago territory. Box D-131. Desires proposition where future will be 
; i Forbes. “ assured through hard work. Box D-141, 
connect with responsible concern Forbes 
in an executive capacity prefer- ‘ 
ably with sales division or factory 
branch in California or Pacific AN EXECUTIVE DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
s ritory. abl i who has had a wide and diversi 
coast territory Cap: ble —— sales management and direct sition. S"non evel: OR BRANCH MANAGER 
manager ’ conservative, pleasing eble for a new connection. He understands sales Man of executiv i 
. merchandising, organizing and _ developin . ee, ee 
personality, untiring worker. Age thorough follower of present o's g and is a a new connection that offers future development 
41 ied livi r L i ot & tae D = selling activities. and success to one who is willing to work fm 
» married, now living in os the ‘pesseme “tt oy ag be my and is employed at it. Has had 15 years experience representing 
Angel es. Box D-133, Forbes. + ge Sounded Gawk ae ‘a large corporations as above. Willing to g0 
will be recognized. Box D-135, Forbes. tty Ber D142. Fore, ht Smaleved at present. 
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AVAILABLE W A N 42 E D 
New Business Man TOP-NOTCH SALES EXECUTIVE 


Investment House 


NE of the most successful 

advertising and merchandis- 
ing executives is seeking a con- 
nection with a prominent in- 
vestment house. 

To a house that is desirous of 
securing unusual sale and creative 
ability, sincere loyalty, boundless 
energy, enthusiasm, and ambition 
on their sales force, this man will 
prove invaluable. 

His social and business con- 
nections are exceptionally high 
grade. He wishes to capitalize on 
his connections and for this rea- 
son is leaving a lucrative field, 
and is pointing to the future. 


ILLION dollar, equipment manufacturer, has opening for real 

Sales Executive (35-40). Must be wide awake graduate Mechan- 

ical Engineer, now in charge of sales for some thoroughly 
progressive, successful concern, preferably in machinery lines, of good 
personality, and one who has fully proven that he himself is a 100% 
Salesman and equally that he has ace-high ability for leadership and 
sales management; a man who has proven that he is a real result 
getter in every phase of sales management. He must be capable of 
building up existing forces and competent to select and train others 
and have the “know how” to put new life and method into the De- 
partment, both headquarters and district forces, and experienced in 
public speaking. 

Applicants must send photograph and state in first letter age, 
nationality, schooling, past connections, period of employment, duties 
and remuneration, why changes were made, salary expected to start, 
and all pertinent information. This is a big opportunity, where if 
merited $12,000 and better can be realized after first year, and increased 
as results justify. Only men who have demonstrated out of the 
ordinary ability in Sales Management will be considered. The man 
must be capable of doing big things “on his own.” 

Applications will be treated in strict confidence until your permission 
otherwise is granted. 


Address Box D-138, ForBEs 

















JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


Remuneration is secondary and 
he prefers the major portion on a 
bonus basis. He was formerly 
president of his own firm and 
before that he was vice-president 
of a leading advertising agency in Have wide factory and dealer acquaint- 
the East. He is under thirty-five will poser eg dounanines of large 


r 


10 years of extensive business experienee in- 
cluding (a) Finance, (b) Sales and Credits, 
(ec) Office and I’ersonnel management, (d) 
Branch Office management, (e) Correspondent. 
Ability of organization and systems. 
. Plenty of selling ability. 
. Knowledge of CHAIN and RETAIL stores. 
originate and execute own advertising 
copy, ideas and plans. 
Can compose and edit a complete small news- 
paper or other ‘‘news’’ publication. 
. Knowledge of accounting. 
. Knowledge of the French language. 


AUTOMOTIVE EXECUTIVE 


Fifteen years’ experience qualifies to 
direct profitably finance, sales, advertis- 
ing and service activities of a large 
organization or to specialize in one de- 
partment. 
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years of age. Box D-148, Forbes. 





storage garage. 











Compensation salary and bonus. 
Box D-134, Forbe 


ee — 
PS Se 


missions. 
- Right-hand man to a_ chief executive. 
Age 30. Box D-137, Forbes. 











Know how to handle clients and employees. 
Can be entrusted with most important com- 

















TO INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS OR BANKING 
INSTITUTIONS SEEKING A HIGH-GRADE 
GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


This man has a background of general executive 
experience with outstanding corporations that 
will enable him to assume the full executive 
responsibilities in a large organization or to 
assist the overworked Chief Executive of such 
a corporation and to reorganize any depart- 
ment into full working harmony with the 
general organization. 


His past experience fully qualifies him to act 
as a general operating representative for bank- 
ers or financial syndicates requiring such 
representation in any domestic or foreign in- 
dustrial enterprise owned or controlled by them. 


He has had unusual experience in general ad- 
ministration including a wide practice in vari- 
ous lines and an operating knowledge of all de- 
partments of the industrial field. Cooperation 
with others and his references are exceptional - 
attributes. 


He has always been a money maker both for 
the interest employing him and for himself 
and is not a low-priced man. During the past 
ten years the greater part of his compensation 
has been on some contingent basis. He prefers 
to continue on such terms but is particularly 
desirous of making a permanent connection. 


An interview will convince the right 
firm that this man has unusual ability. 


For further details, address 
the DIRECTOR, Forbes Magazine - 














F you want to win financial indepen- 

dence as well as the happiness and 

power it brings and you have only a 

modest income and limited capital— 

this book, just published, will tell you 
what to do about it and how to do it. 


The author, Ray Vance, former president 
of the Brookmire Economic Service and 
now president of Union Investors, Inc., has 
guided thousands of men and women in 
their successful quest of wealth. He has 
solved over 10,000 financial problems—and 
has accumulated a fund of priceless infor- 
mation on this subject. 


Now, for the first time, he makes these 
tested formulas for profitable investment 
available to you in book form. 


He reveals in Jnvestment Policies That 
Pay the principles underlying all decisions 
on what to buy, when to buy, and when to 
sell. And he helps you to avoid the pitfalls 
and dangers of security markets. Making 
money, if you follow his advice, becomes a 
thrilling and profitable game. 


Send for this book today. Examine it for 
5 days free. If, at the end of that time, you 
enthusiastically agree that the book is 
worth to you many times its cost, send $4 
in full payment. Otherwise return it. But 
don’t pass up this chance to see it—mail 
the coupon now! 


INVESTMENT POLICIES 
THAT PAY by Ray Vance 





4 ADDRESS 
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ON SMALL CAPITAL- 
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IF YOU WANT TO MAKE j . 








This Book May Be 
Worth Thousands 


to You 


Borrowings 
Me? 


Me? 


Should I Buy Merger Stocks? 


ments? 





Please send me “Investment Policies That Pay” 
will either return it to you or remit $4.00 in full payment. 


My Philosophy of Investment 


= —_ ae ae ee ee a ee ee ee ee 
§ B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Department 7-15-29 


} I hci is RG a, poet csc aie PSO Ne te al ee 
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4 TABLE OF CONTENTS ' 


What Do I Need to Invest Profitably? 
Getting My Capital from Inheritance 
Getting My Capital from Savings and 
What Is the Best Investment Policy for 
What Investment Opportunities Exist for 
What Makes Security Prices Change? 
Should I Buy Common Stocks? 

Should I Buy Second-Hand Day Dreams? 


Should I Buy Investment Trust Stocks? 
What Attention Should I Give My Invest- 


Should I Speculate? Should I Buy on 


argin 
L What Should I Do to Invest Profitably ? 


by Ray Vance. 
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A little’ 
laugh 
| ‘Now and 
4. or Then t 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 














What She Came to See 

A large real estate bond house was 
offering a Debenture bond issue, against 
which it had pledged the corporation’s 
resources. This company also under- 
writes many bond issues on buildings 
located in Chicago. 

During a recent sales convention 
which was attended by all out-of-town 
representatives, one country man had 
brought along his wife. Part of the 
convention program was the inspecting 
of all Chicago properties on which these 
men had sold bonds. The wife of the 
country man was invited to go along on 
the inspection tour, as she was very 
much interested and knew of all the 
companies’ bond issues. 

After viewing most of the buildings 
she finally asked: “Which is the De- 
benture Building?”—$5 prize to J. D. 
Stox, Chicago, IIl. 


* * * 


British Publicity Slogans 


Lord Dewar, wittiest of British after- 
dinner speakers, gave the modern ad- 
vertiser some pointed epigrams when 
opening an exhibition of poster art. 
Here are a few of his observations: 

Samson got some wonderful advertis- 
ing results when he took two columns 
and brought down the house. 

The lions of society are tigers for 
publicity. 

Footprints on the sands of time are 
not made by sitting down. 

Nothing deflates so fast as a punc- 
tured reputation. 

If a man upon his trade relies, he 
must either bust or advertise. 

There is no traffic congestion in the 


straight and narrow path—Prize of 
Forbes book to M. Kean, Freehold, 
N. J. 


* * * 


Taking His Pick 


Murphy had just been presented with 
triplets and was so elated over the 
event that he called in everybody to see 
them. Among the visitors was Hogan. 

“An’ what do ye think of that?” de- 
manded the proud father, pointing to 
his row of offsprings. 

“Well,” replied Hogan, judiciously, 
looking the babies over carefully and 
pointing to an especially healthy speci- 
men, “I’d be keepin’ that one.”—Ex- 
change. 


x* * * 


Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 








New York 


PREFERRED STOCKS 

The. regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, Series “A”, pay- 
able August 1, 1929, to Stock- 
holders of record at close of busi- 
ness July 15, 1929. 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.63 per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, $6.50 Dividend 
Series, payable August 1, 1929, to 
Stockholders of record at close of 
business July 15, 1929. 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 per share on the Second 
Preferred Stock, Series “A”, pay- 
able August 1, 1929, to Stock- 
holders of record at close of busi- 


American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation has declared the following dividends: 





ness July 15, 1929. 


June 20, 1929. 





Checks and Stock Certificates in payment 
of dividends will be mailed in due course. 


FREDERICK E. WEBSTER, Treasurer. 


St. Louis 


COMMON STOCKS 

An initial dividend of 15¢ per 
share on the Class “A” and Class 
“B” Common Stocks, payable in 
cash July 15, 1929, to Common 
Stockholders of record at close of 
business July 1, 1929. 

An initial dividend of 1/40 of 
1 share (214%), payable in Class 
“A” Common Stock on October 
15, 1929 on each share of Class 
“A” and/or Class “B” Common 
Stock, to Stockholders of record at 
close of business October 1, 1929. 

Where the Stock Dividend re- 
sults in fractional shares, War- 
rants for such fractions will be is- 
sued, which can later be consoli- 
dated into full shares. 








Q.C.f° 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDR’ 
COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The Stockholders of American Car and 
Foundry Company are hereby notified that the 
regular annual meeting of the stockholders of 
said Company will be held at its office, No. 1 
Exchange Place (First National Bank Build- 
ing), Jersey City, New Jersey, on Thursday, 
the 11th day of July, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon, 
for the purpose of electing a Board of Di- 
rectors and transacting such other business as 
may be brought before the meeting. 


H. C. WICK, Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


Boston, Mass., June 12th, 1929. 

The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and _  three- 
quarters per cent (134%) on the Cumulative 7% 
Preferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(14%). on the Cumulative 6%. Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, pay- 
able July 15th, 1929, to holders of record at the 
close of business June 25th, 1929. 

Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 


close. 
R. G. LADD, Assistant Treasurer. 





PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 8 
A questeriz dividend (No. 8) of One Dollar 
per share will be paid on August 15, 1929, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


July 24, 1929. 
J F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, June 17, 1929. 





INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 27 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) per share on 
the capital stock of this Company, payable 
July 31st, 1929, to stockholders of record at 


the close of business July 15th, 1929. 
. CURRAN, Secretary. 


OHN 
Tulsa, Okla., June 22nd, 1929. 











Please Mention Forbes When 
Writing to Advertisers 





envelape. 























Paciric GAs AND ELEcTrRIc Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 54 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for 
the three months’ period ending June 
30, 1929, equal to 2% of its par value 
(being at the rate of 8% per annum), 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on July 
15, 1929, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on June 29, 1929. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California. 











Continental Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The board of directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of twenty 
cents (20c) per share or at the rate of 
eighty cents (80c) per share per annum 
on the common stock (without nominal 
or par value), payable July 30th, 1929, 
to stockholders of record on the books 
of the corporation at the close of busi- 
ness July 15, 1929. The stock transfer 
books will not be closed. 


W. R. ANGELL, 


July 2, 1929. Vice-President. 








NEWMONT MINING CORPORATION 


A dividend of $1.00 per share has been de- 
clared on the stock of this Corporation, payable 
July 15, 1929, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 28, 1929. 

. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
Dated: June 18, 1929. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Common Stock Dividend 


A dividend of twenty-five cents a share .on 
the Common Stock of Electric Power & Light 
Corporation has declared for payment 
August 1, 1929, to stockholders of record July 


13, 1929 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 
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FORD PLANES FLY 

















Features of Ford Plare 


All-metal (corrugated alumi- 
num alloys)—tor strength, 
uniformity of material, 
durability, economy of 


£ - S wo, a es < —r and struc- 
a Oe ; a a _ pits tural safety... 
’ Foun ¢ cee b ‘ ; at My see S Tri-motored (Wright or 
‘ont wee <i Ss . pea e ee Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
A all engines, totaling from 900 
to 1275 horse-power)—re- 
serve power for safety. 

Speed range—55 to 140 
m.p.h. Cruising radius, 580 
—650 miles. 

Useful load—3670 to 5600 
pounds. 

High wing monoplane (sin- 
gle, stream-lined, canti- 
lever wing)—for strength, 
speed, inherent stability, 
visibility, clean design... 

12-15 capacity (including 
pilot’s dual-control cabin) 
— Buffet, toilet, running- 
water, electric lights, etc. 

Durability—No Ford plane 
has yet worn out in service. 

Price, $42,000 to $55 000 
(standard equipped)—Ex- 
ceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line pro- 


as . .* : duction methods. 
? Ma : E . . ‘ 
re _¥ : : : » * 


QO™= AIRPLANE FACTORY at Dearborn is now producing 
three giant all-metal, tri-motored commercial planes a 
week, and will soon be producing one a day! In one year 
we have had to increase the capacity of our factory 400% ! 


A glance at the skyways where Ford planes fly gives you 
a comprehensive view of the whole field of commercial 
aviation in North America. 


Maddux Air Lines employ a fleet of thirteen Ford planes in regular service 
between Ensenada, Mexico, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, and all 
important points between. 

Southwest Air Fast Express will fly twelve big Ford transports linking St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Tulsa, Oklahorha, Dallas, Ft. Worth, and El 
Paso, Texas. 

Transcontinental Air Transport (T-A-T) has ten Ford planes for trans- 
continental air-rail service between New York and the Pacific Coast. 
Northwest Airways flies Ford planes regularly between Chicago and the 

Twin Cities. 

National Air Transport operates six between New York and Chicago; 
Chicago and Dallas. 

Pitcairn Aviation is using Ford planes for express-mail-passenger service 
from New York southward, paralleling the Atlantic Coast. 

Colonial Airways flies Ford all-metal planes between New York and Mon- 
treal; Albany and Buffalo; New York and Boston. 

Cia Mexicana de Aviacion S A, connecting Brownsville, Texas, with 
Mexico City, Gautemala City and Managua, Nicaragua, and Panama, 
uses Ford planes. 

Pan-Amenican Airways flies Ford planes from Havana to Santiago de Cuba. 

Standard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of California, the Texas Company, 
Curtis Publishing Company, and Reid Murdoch Company, are among the 
industrial users. 

U. S. Army, U. S..Navy, and Byrd Expedition are among the military and 
scientific users, 

Ford Air Lines have flown 1,200,000 miles and carried over 7,000,000 pounds! 

Stout Air Services run from Detroit to Cleveland and Chicago. 


Safety ... dependability . . . long life .. . speed with stability 
. .. Spaciousness .. . comfort . . . high efficiency .. . and a 
really wonderful record of performance have won for the 
Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane the sincere approval of 
all air-minded America. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


















































The first plane fown in regular passenger-mail service from the Mex- 
ican capital to the United States. Col. Lindbergh was at the controls. 





